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"During the four years of our deliberations, the Commission members have 
been constantly reminded, or in some cases, have learned an important and 
vital lesson. In spite of divergent ethnic and religious backgrounds, differing 
work experience, and varying political interests, we have, through open and 
informed discussion, been able to reach strong and clear agreement on a 
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which we believe exemplifies the genius and glory of a free democratic system. 
But this fragile jewel of human civilization must be carefully nurtured by a 
concerned citizenry that understands and is committed to its maintenance and 
its basic values. " 

— Maryland Values Education Commission 
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JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

UNITED STATES SENATE ' 

As I approach nearly forty years of public life, both in the House and Senate of the 
Ignited States Congress, it is a bit ironic to fijid itl^seifUiHlie age of 82 — even in the Orwellian 
year of 19H4 — writing about. the need to teach the fundamental values of democracy to our 
nation's children in the public schools. It used to be that the discipline, respect for authority, 
social responsibility and shared values that build good character and good citizenship, were 
lcarned^at home, church and school. It was considered the "norm." Now it appears that teaching 
the democratic ideals of our Republic is a "new" concept, if not a dangerous one, 

I find this way of thinking incredible. 

Today America is undergoing some of the most sweeping changes in the entire hiscor^ of 
our country. Tiny microchips have sparked a revolution creating an information socim' (W of 
an industrial one. The "new" technologies have brought space exploration and traveTT new 
generations of computers and the need tor new products and greater productivity. Serious moral 
dilemmas are posed in the areas of soonl welfare, environmental control, genetic engineering, 
national defense, etc. America's place in the world has become as big and as great as one's 
imagination. 

The premiere education issue in the lVSOs, obviously, is "excellence." At the National 
Forum on Excellence in Education, Secretary of Education, Terrel Bell, eloquently stated that 
one dimension of that goal being sought is "to prepare our students for the responsibilities of the 
high office of private citizen/' Our economic health, social well-being, political viability and 
position ol international preeminence flow from a well-educated but dlsn well-intentioned 
citizenry. 

Education tor our young leaders of tomorrow must necessarily include an emphasis on 
math, science, high technology, and free enterprise. However, we must not place so much 
emphasis in these areas that we lose our perspective and neglect such vital disciplines as Elfish, 
history, government and social studies. We do so at our peril. These are the great reservoirs of 
America s rich spiritual heritage. From them, our youth must draw strength and inspiration. 
From them, American children can learn the fundamental values of faith, family, work, 
community and peace. 

r\u i i u aim 
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Two centuries ago these values led our Founding Fathers to build institutions and begin 
the United States Constitution with the historic, courageous words: "We the people ..." Today 
our democratic institutions and Ideals unite all Americans regardless of color or creed. As we 
educate our youth to make the difficult decisions that lie ahead, there must be in their minds, no 
confusion or misunderstanding of the imperishable truths, time-tested doctrines and demo- 
cratic ideals on which our states and nation were founded. This is what Benjamin Franklin 
meant when he said we had a Republic //we could keep it. Our schools must teach youth how to 
kpep our Republic. 

As it must be, Education will always be a central issue in our country. That is why 1 have 
deliberately and forcefully sought membership on Education committees in both bodies of 
Congress throughout my service. 

During this time, I have found no constituency for low standards, disillusionment or 
decay. Nor is there an advocacy for chemical abuse, truancy, vandalism, violence and declining 
test scores. Yet these conditions exist. One of the reasons is that teachers, parents, and school 
board members are overly cautious in their adherence to the notion that education should not be 
political. It should! 

4 Education is properly political and value-laden. The nation's purpose in educating the 
young is to fit them for citizenship. Its cultural purpose is not to mold them into a single image, 
but to transmit values which are politically, not scientifically derived. 

Teaching traditional American values is, to a large degree, teaching children history — 
teaching them about the Constitution, how it came about, and how it can be changed 
(amended), even when it is controversial to make that change. It is teaching how the political 
system works, and how "we the people's" choices determine the survival of our democratic 
two-party system — here and abroad in those instances where our Government may try to 
establish governments with all the inherent rights we enjoy here in America.' 

Schools need our help. Contemporary society has imposed responsibilities on them that 
would have confounded our Founding Fathers — responsibilities formerly shared, for the most 
part, by other institutions. In the past two decades, I halve seen our schools become places where 
many different agendas were worked out — the fight over church-state relations; integration 
and civil rights; even the consumer movement which forced nutritional reforms in school lunch 
programs. v 

These issues have gone a long way coward clarifying many of the values of a democratic 
society. At the same rime, they have cast a tremendous burden on schools. In addition, schools 
are dealing with moral issues formerly dealt with solely by the home and church, All of this 
points to the need for "other institutions" to become involved in a coordinated arrangement 
with the schools to support the total educational experience of youth. 

Every society needs a self-renewing system or framework to accommodate change and 
nurture RENAISSANCE. It is now time to look carefully at our existing system of Education,' 
and in the spirit of a Constitutional "amendment,' 1 take action to create the new struc tures and 
policies — possibly even new laws — - that lend themselves to that RENAISSANCE. 

7 hi Man/am/ lixptriit/u' is an exc ellent example of how that might work. In 19^8, the 
State of Maryland decided to stop the hand wringing and finger pointing concerning the 
problems of children who have not been taught character and citizenship values and dn 
something to correct an undesirable, unacceptable situation. . In that spirit, the Maryland 
Cenera! Assembly passed legislation establishing the first Values Education Commission in 
America. For (our years this C ommission worked to produce a/w^un whereby local communities 

I' u:c I u < l\ <. 
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denned themselves by identifying character aYul citizenship values and objectives the over- 
whelming majority of people supported and endorsed. Amazingly, all 24 school districts in 
Maryland adopted these valuev'through school hoard action. 

The consequent values and objectives cited in the Commission Report are important, 
But it is the process which must be preserved and disseminated nationwide. That is the purpose of' 
documenting that process, Tlx i\Uwylttml lixftvkm\\ in this book which takes its readers step by 
step through the initiation of the enabling legislation to the writing of the final report. 

During the 97th Congress (1982)., I was able to guide to enactment an authorization 
(Public Law 97-3 1 3) that pcnnitS/Statcs to allocate a portion of their Chapter Two Block Grants 
to fund citizenship education programs in public and private schools, 1 understand that since, 
that time, Secretary Bell has proposed a 52 percent increase in these funds in his Fiscal 1985 
Budget. l v regret to say, few people seem to be aware that rhe*opportunity is available for this 
.purpose, and to my knowledge no school or school district has applied to a state for Chapter Two 
funds to establish and teach citizenship education classes. This inaction makes me realize anew 
that it is not enoughjo provide opportunity only to our citizens — we must also take measures 
to strengthen resolve. For example: 

In 1942, as a member of the House of Representatives, I offered a Constitutional 
amendment which would permit 18, 19 and 20-year-old youths to cast their ballots in the 
elections of this country. We were at war and these young people were moving into the battle 
lines at 18 years of age. I thought then that they were entitled to participate actively in the 
process of decision-making in this ^ountry. At that time, only one state, Georgia, granted the 
right to vote to its youth under 21. 

The amendment failed. I was perhaps downcast, but I re d that you do not always 
succeed at the beginning. : 

Year after year, Congress after Congress, I introduced our Constitutional Amendment 
to provide not only the opportunity to vote, buLf more importantly, to charge young people 
with the responsibility to use the ballot in all elections. It was not until March 23, 197 1 , that 
the amendment passed both the House and the-Senatc, I knew its rime had come! In 90 days, the 
shortest period of time ever used by the states for ratification, a Constitutional amendment came 
into being. 

In 1980, only 22 percent of those 18, 19 and 20-year-olds voted for a President of the 
United .States. In one state, the percentage hovered around 16/percent, a staggeringly low 
figure. Tragically, in state after state, overall voter participation was less than one-half of its 
registered voters. (West Virginia was not one of those states — we had 7 1 percent!) 

t Both youth and adults have asked me: "What difference does it make if I vote.'" -~ 
"What can mw person do'" 

My answer is always the same; "Hither you use the ballot, or you lose it!" 

T/.h MitryLnnf lix/wivi/it proves that "one vote" does make a difference. Mary AmflfKirk 
initiated action in her state that not only created the Maryland Values Education Commission 
but catalyzed a national movement in citizenship education. I am grateful to have shared in 
those efforts. 

208 years ago 56 men signed the Dec laration of Independence. The signers were men in 
tfie best sense of the word - men of wealth, of moral substance, ot determination, of spirit . Vet 

l\u:i i hiru i n 
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they risked their lives and all they possessed as they began to tell the story of freedom to the 
world. Most were subsequent victims of reprisals by the British, left penniless, imprisoned and 
broken in health — but mm' in spirit. 

Yes,. it was 208 years ago that these signers affixed their signatures, one of them saying, 
because he had palsy and wanted to explain his shaking hand, "my hand trembles but my heart 
does not." 

And today, what of our hearts? What of our hands? 

Will we, through education, take the 'necessary action to lift the spirit of our youth in 
the principles of citizenship? Will we strengthen their vision, deepen their dedication and make 
them worthy decendents of those valiant men?' Will we prepare American youth to again prove 
that the United States is a shining example of men and women working at the job of democracy? 
Will we teach tomorrow's leaders to talk together and work together, expressing diverse 
opinions without becoming divisive? 

The members of the legislature of the State of Maryland passed significant legislation 
having to do with a study commission. It's final report signified that in every area of our country 
— within each state, county and community — there are historic values that can be brought to 
the attention of our youth. We are a diverse people, but, as Americans, we arc joined together 
by the knowledge that the desire for freedom brought our country into existence. 

The State of Maryland is the first to create a Values Education Commission. The flame of 
faith is now aglow in "The Free State." May other states see the light and feel its warmth. 
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"The mixed blessings of industrial revolution, urbanization, technological advances 
— : and all their accompaniments — have led to the highly complex and fragmented 
social structure ice now live in, . . . School is perhaps the sole common denominator of 
children past infancy. . . . Our task hen, then, is to consider ways of deliberately, 
systematically, and effectively carrying out moral education in the schools — and to 
do this in a way that violates none of the ethnic, racial, or religious differences that 
characterize our country's children." 

— Terrel H, Bell, Commmissioncr of Higher Education for the 
State of Utah, I976 1 



We must find ways to teach historic democratic values to young people in public 
schools. There is a way — - The Mar) land Experience. 

Many people believe that American ideals increasingly fail to find expression in the lives 
of our youth. Our leaders have "failed us" and the institutions we depended on to teach 
democratic values have "let us down." 

Something has gone tragically wrong with our society in recent years. Statistics 
illusrraie this depressing truth. Last year, according to the Justice Department, almost 
one-third oi all families in the United States were touched by crime. More than 23,000 
Americans were murdered in 198 Oime and delinquency cost us at least 12*) billion dollars 
each year. 

Truancy is epidemic. l ; or example, in Maryland it can he expected that 63,000 students 
will not be in sclxool on any given da). Drug and alcohol abuse, violence, ethnic hatred, 
destruction of property and the absence of discipline are commonplace in many sc hools. More 
than 130,000 teachers are assaulted each year by students. (These arc the reported incidents. 
School officials will tell you that many more cases go unreported.) 

P.iui I ilftrn 
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Home and church once provided the permanency and stability upon which schools 
could build an ethical education. These institutions have been seriously weakened in recent 
years. Church attendance has dropped. One-fifth of all Americans change their addresses every 
year. This mobility begs for something to replace what once was taken for granted — the 
community. 

"We are being cut adrift from the type of humanizing authority which in the past 
shaped the character of our peopled" says Supreme Court Justice Lewis Powell, Jr. "The more 
personal forms we have known in the home, c;hurch, school and community, which once gave 
direction to our lives, are disappearing. n 

Today the divorce rate is near 50 percent and the number of single parent, families is at 
an all time high. Fewer than half of all teenagers live with their natural parents. Almost 45 
percent of children born today can expect to be living with only one parent before they reach 18 
years of age. The current syndrome of rapid change, rapid-obsolcscencc and repeated dislocation 
has taken a heavy toll on our young. Suicideis now the number two cause of teenage death. 

More than half of all mothers with school age children now wo/k. Parents spend less 
time #ith their children than did previous generations. For many of today's children, home 
means little more than a bed and a TV set. Studies show^that young people identify more with 
their favorite TV character than with their own parents. 

Television is so pervasive that it may be the single most important factor in condition- 
ing children in our society. Today the average child has watched 4,000 hours of television before 
entering first grade. The average youngster between kindergarten and graduation from high 
school has watched 15,000 hours of television while spending only 12,000 hours in the 
classroom. By age 14, the average child has witnessed the destruction of more than 12,000 
people on television. 

Our young people reflect the unfortunate results of all these negative trends through 
their failure to set high standards for themselves and by their growing cynicism toward this 
nation's leadership and democratic institutions. A recent Gallup Poll revealed a distrust among 
young people of business, industry, government and institutions in general. Some 63 percent 
between 18 and 21 indicated that they have "very little" confidence in Congress and 56 percent 
said they have "very little" confidence in business. 

This disaffection manifests itself in an attitude among young people that they are 
powerless to change their conditions and so it doesn't matter if they participate in the 
democratic processes, such as voting. In 19S0, less that 22 percent of the !<S to 20 year old 
population voted compared to 55 percent of the total population. 

According to the I 3th Gallup Poll on the public's attitudes toward public schools, 
"discipline" was identified as the greatest concern of all parents. That same poll revealed that 70 
percent of Americans favored instruction in values and ethical behavior in the schools. Many of 
the soc ial problems that threaten the existence of our society — corruption, rising rates of 
juvenile delinquency and crime, domestic instability and violence — are blamed on the lack of 
values education. 

From the foregoing, one might conclude that there would be no trouble selling the 
concept of values education in our public schools. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

Though the nation was founded on a clearly defined set of belief's, and though 
traditional values were assumed to be part of the school curriculum, teaching values in public 
schools today is very controversiaji 
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"From, the very start, o'.ir society has been deeply concerned with teaching ethics and 
values," says Education Secretary, Terrel Bell. "In earlier and simpler times, the schools 
accomplished this task through a loose, informal but intimate confederation with home and 
church... Moral education became. an implicit responsibility of the child's most immediate 
environment." 

Dr. John Silber, President of Boston University, feels that earlier generations were 
convinced that "to introduce moral and spiritual content into the education of the child simply 
expressed a concern tttcducate children in the full dimension of reality, to prepare them in short 
for full, true human experience. 

"It was not enough to merely talk about mathematics and arithmetic; it was n$c good 
enough to teach writing as a simple form of expression or penmanship as a form of beautiful 
writing. There was essential content in the curriculum and that content was a distillation of a 
very high culture. " 

When did our schools begin to changer' The change coincided with a combination of 
civil rights and women's movements plus a series of court decisions that have repeatedly ruled 
against any sort of activity that could in any was be associated with religion. Consequently, 
schools began to change the content of their courses. Many changes were long overdue. 
-Texrbooks of the last century often promoted damaging racial and sexual stereotypes. History 
was often distorted and made simplistic. Most of the harmful material has been revised, but in 
the purging process, the moral and ethical content has also been removed. As one Maryland 
educator noted, "we have textbooks of nothingness. " 

The transition has taken place essentially from the Eisenhower years through the present 
time. Our world has changed dramatically since the end of World War II, to the time of our 
involvement in Vietnam and Watergate, down to the present. We have seen a profound 
alteration in our perception of ourselves as a people, of the United States as a nation, of the 
individual as a citizen. 

But the basic values of democracy have not altered with time. It is only the context in 
which these principles and values are applied which has changed to meet the challenges of each 
generation. 

The challenges today take on increasing international dimension as well as domestic 
ones. America is being called upon to make choices that seriously affect the very existence of our 
freedom. And yet, as a people, we conspicuously lack agreement oh "principle" — those values ' 
that must direct our decisionmaking and determine our place in this global village that is now 
our world. 

The questions already lie exposed before us: 

How to maintain the balance of world powders without sacrif icing principlo or national 
safety.-' 

Mow to adjust a heavy-industry economy down to the size of a microchip.' 

How to preserve our environment in the' face of human and national need.'' 

How to feed the hungry, to house the poor, to care tor the sick, to educate the ignorant ' 

Mow to reconcile majority rule with minority rights, individualism with democracy, 
higher law with popular sovereignty.'' 

How to deal with crime and the destructive influences that surround our youth.' 
How to create an art of human values in a world of mass culture' 

I'.urr N Wllt<< n 
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And the most challenging of all questions, as posed by The Atlantic Council. of the 
United States: 

"How do we resolve the moral dilemma of profound horror at the possibili ty of nuclear war on 
the one hand, and the obligation on the other, to maintain and transmit to the future, the 
heritage of Freedom?" 

Without the critical thinking skills and moral values that will allow today's students to 
determine right from wrong, justice from injustice, morality from expediency, truth from 
fallacy, acceptance from bigotry, fair play from seizing any advantage, freedom from tyranny, 
they cannot address these pressing issues. They will be unable to assume their leadership roles 
tomorrow — when our country will be looking to them for guidance. 

The Atlantic Council elaborates further: "The need for sound discrimination among 
competing and contrasting value systems has accelerated with our transition into the age of 
technological prowess, global interdependence, nuclear power and space travel. 

"Never in the history of humankind have Alfred North Whitehead's words been more 
pertinent: The future is big with every possibility of achievement and tragedy.' 

"Whether it is achievement or tragedy the successor generation will experience depends 
very much on what values they choose to work, suffer, live, pay and die for." 

A thorough understanding of these values, their origins and their earlier applications is 
essential to assist our youth in clarifying "principles" in present circumstances and freshly 
examining their application in a society undergoing rapid change. 

There is no absence of scholarship, program or dedicated individuals to prepare our 
youth for the hard choices that lie ahead. What is missing is the educational policy to direct this 
focus in our schools. This will occur once a community defines a set of beliefs commonly held in 
democratic, pluralistic societies and takes the necessary "political" action to create appropriate 
policy. 

Maryland's rededication to traditional American values began in 1978 at the grassroots 
with concerned citizens. We recognized a problem and sought the solution through citizen 
activity that involved our state and local elected officials. There were no federal funds involved. 
We set a single goal: find ways in which the historic values of this nation can be taught to our 
young people in the public schools of Maryland. 

What emerged, after four years of grassroots study, was a view of a profoundly changed 
society and a complex array of educating institutions and agencies that have direct bearing on 
the transmission of democratic principles to our youth. This, in turn, revealed a need for new 
structures and new policies within the schools to accommodate the involvement of these 
institutions and agencies, and new "avenues" to bring about a self-consciousness on the part of 
each as to their particular function in the "whole" of the education process. v 

These views are reflected in the Commission's recommendations for state and local task 
forces to act as coordinating mechanisms to maximize the educational resources ol the entire 
community. John Goodlad, in his recent national report, /\ Place Culled 'School, articulates it this 

way: 

"Different kinds of institutions which educate or might educate exist in various 
relationships to each other. That is, an educational ecosystem exists. It may be in 
good, fair, or poor health. The first step toward healthier functioning is to bring 
the existence of this ecosystem to a level of" consciousness. The second is to seek 
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the best- possible understanding of its nature. The third is to formulate policies, 
develop plans, and execute these plans for purposes of increasing the effectiveness 
of the ecosystem." 

Local school-based mechanisms that form a coalition of educating agencies such as 
home, school, "church, business, industry, television, government, cultural resources, etc., 
provide excellent forums to build community awareness of the need to address the issue as well 
as a sense of citizen and other-agency responsibility. They also offer opportunity for translating 
the resulting "awareness" into more enlightened policies wirhin each agency to enhance values 
education. In addition, they can provide the coordinating procedures that are necessary to 
match community resources to the specific needs of the schools. 

Such forums are in a position to influence local community policy and affect state 
agendas for policy development. 

A state coordinating agency can be effective to encourage cooperation of the local entity 
in the coordination process and provide needed interface with higher education. Similarly, the 
state agenda will influence the federal agenda for policy development. 

Along with the majority of Americans, the Commission drew its attention to discipline 
and disruptive behavior problems: 

"Values cannot be successfully taught in a setting in which acts in violation of the 
very principles that are being taught are committed frequently and are totally 
ignored by persons in authority. Disruptive activity anckhsorder are violations of 
the rights of students by their fellow students. If young people are to be taught 
that society demands of i ts members respect for the rights of their neighbors, this 
must be vividly illustrated in the school setting. This means that efforts must be 
made to stop, and where appropriate, penalize acts of disruption and violations of 
laws and rules." 

In order to take the measures that are required in such instances, the Commission 
determined that schools must have discipline policies, supported by the parents and reinforced 
by local school board action. The school boards need to provide inservice for teachers and legal 
protection for reasonable acts in this regard. 

All in all, the Commission made 51 recommendations with regard to teaching 
traditional American values in the public schools. They focus on the key leadership ability of the 
school principal, efficacy of the teacher, school counseling, a "working" configuration of school 
and orher-agency cooperation, parent involvement, a c'urricular framework, service learning 
opportunities for our youth and a call to leadership at all the highest levels to address the topic in 
direct fashion. ^ 



Recently issued national reports such as /\ Nation at Risk. High School. A Place Called 
School. The Pciiilvid Proposal, lid/tcating American* for the J 1st Ceutitr). Action for Excellence: A 
Comprehensive Plan to Improve Our Nation's Schools. Horaces Compromise: The Dilemma Of The 
American High School, etc./ echo the themes that appear in the Man land Values lid/nation 
Commission Report. They all place American public schools "at the crossroads" where decisions 
must be made to direct the student toward excellence, productivity and high standards of 
deportment and citizen participation. 

Qui quantum leap toward the 1 1st century has created expectations from our schools far 
beyond what they can achieve alone. Today, they stand in the "center" of a new configuration of 
educating agencies — without the premise of education clarified, absent of necessary structure, 
and without adequate policy to do the job that must be done. 
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What can we do? We can create and nurture "neutral zones" — commissions of 
reconcilliation — .where institutions and agencies within the community can come together to 
talk about the fundamental premise of education, achieve consensus on basic principles and 
assume responsibility for initiating actions that result in the achieved objective. 

The Maryland Experience is that process. Unlike hypothetical theory and the "-we need" 
philosophy found in the recent array of national reports, Tlx Maryland Experience is a blueprint 
for action. It has been developed, tried, and found to deliver positive results. It answers the 
negative thinking that says : "teaching values education" can't be done ins a society of diverse 
ethnic, racial, religious make-up. 

The primary thrust of the Maryland Values Education Commission has been to aff irm 
the right and the obligation to teach democratic values in American schools. It has laid a 
foundation for action. Right now, Dr. Robert Y. Dubel, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore 
County, MD, is leading a" comprehensive values education initiative throughout his entire 
school district. He has unified the diverse elements of his community around a plan to translate 
20 clearly defined democratic values into structure, policy, and concrete program. He created 
his "neutral zone" with the formation of The Tajk Force on Values Education and Ethical 
Behavior of the Baltimore County, Public Schools- 

We have raised community awareness of the need "to teach traditional American values 
in our schools. It is our-hope that increased understanding of our schools and renewed sensitivity 
to their needs by all citizens will follow. American institutions respond to the will of dispeople. 
As mature citizens, we must study the .nature of the institution and the role we asx'itizcns can 
take to make it more responsive to the educational needs of our young. When these things begin 
to happen, we will see laws and policies to reverse negative and disruptive behavior in our 
schools. The restoration of a focus on democratic values in our schools and communities will 
strengthen the family and encourage participation by citizens and cooperation among 
institutions. 

To put it simply, we expect to see ordinary citizens bringing about extraordinary 

change. 



"7 Vic Commission calls on citizens to hold elected o fficials responsible Jar establishing 
the reforms and restoring quality throughout our educational system. School board 
members, principals and superintendents, governors and legislators should incor- 
porate the reforms in their educational policies and fiscal planning." 
—The White- House- 
Off 'ice of the- Press Secretary 

/\ Siit urn ,// Risk: Tin Impetatin for Educational Reform . by 'he 
National Commission on Excellence in Education, April l9Nv 
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experience 

a reded ication to traditional American values. 



"Since World War II . . . we're seen (he greatest disintegration of the social 
consensus and the most accelerated pace and degree of change in human 
history. As a result, all our institutions have lost a coherent set of 
values. , .Now there is what educators call a felt need 1 to reaffirm 
them . . . A more likely approach is to take some traditional A merican virtues 
and reaffirm them. Our society still has a basic consensus on the values of* 
democracy. . , // we could reaffirm these, we would have a major system of 
values. " 

— Steven Mullcr, President 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Ml) 1 



The Maryland l:\pcrnncv is a splendid example of a state legislative 
undertaking that served to unite diverse thinking on a controversial issue 
of national importance. It produced excellent results for Maryland — 
heightened awareness and debate on a critical issue, values consensus by 
local school boards, a district-wide values education initiative led by a 
local school superintendent, etc. But, its great achievement for the nation 
is the development of a PROCESS lor reaching agreement on potentially > J 

controversial concepts — traditional American values. This overarching k-V.M 1 
set of beliefs which, ideally, guides our actions, is the premise of nl! > ■» 
education in a democratic society. < * .jr. 

What follows describes the format and mode of Operation of the J 
Maryland Values Education Commission. It also presents an insider s look 
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at the reasons for the Commission's successes and the potential problems v 
and pitfalls which can be avoided or overcome by others interested in 
charting a similar course in their states. I have chosen a question and 
answer format to provide ease in reading and to highlight specific areas of 
interest for individual readers. ' 



Why did the State of Maryland create a' 
commission to examine the teaching of values 
in its schools'? 



The twenty-four member Commission was created in response fo a 
growing belief that a lack of honesty and integrity among its citizens was 
directly related to the failure of our institutions to effectively transmit the 
values contained in our cultural heritage. The task of the Commission was 
to examine the teaching of values in the elementary and secondary public- 
schools and make recommendations on its findings. The resulting work 
plan made it possible to: . 

O Achieve a consensus on shared universal values. 
<|) Involve diverse segments of society in the process. 
O Create an understanding of the societal problems that impact on 
the teaching of values. 

O Identify actions and policies which undermine values education, 
such as absence of discipline policies, truancy laws, lack of 
interagency cooperation, lack of leadership training for school 
principals, poor ins.ervice training for teachers, weak liberal arts 
programs in teacher colleges, insufficient training dealing with 
disciplinary problems and a lack of community service-learning 
opportunities for our young. 

O Identify action steps ordinary citizens can take to bring about 
values emphasis. 

O Encourage dialogue and remove feaNof teaching values. 



Why the commission formal'? 

' o.. . 

A commission provides an official body which is capable of indeprh study 
of a problem. Such study is necessary before any recommendations can be 
made. The Commission format has other significant advantages: 

( A commission is a study group anil avoids any appearance of 
inf ringing on the autonomy of the state school system and local 
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school bwjVds. In Maryland, as in most states, local autonomy is a 
sensitive political issue. 

OA broad based commission ensures representation of diverse 
segments of the state and advocacy of different points of view on 
the commission itself. The Joint Resolution calling for the 
Commission specified the various groups and areas from which 
the Commission members should be drawn. This broad represen- 
tation minimizes criticism that any findings and recommend- 
ations made by the Commission were unduiy influenced by 
special interest groups. 

OA commission allows for the consensus building process in a 
controversial area like values education. It is essential to creatc'a 
premise on which to base findings and ultimate recommenda- 
tions. . 

OThc use of a commission which makes a report to the Governor 
containing recommendations gives local authorities the option to 
adopt these findings and recommendations at their discretion 
while preserving their autonomy. 

OThe Commission format provides official status for Commission 
members. 

OThe formal structure encourages cooperation from state and local * 
education authorities an<^ makes possible cooperation and con- 
tribution of in-kind services by sr&te agencies. 

Olt opens up formal state networks for information gathering and 
dissemination. -1* 

OA governor-appointed commission draws media attention to the 
issue and thereby heightens public awareness which is essential 
for educating and involving the citizenry at large. 



Why a Joint Resolution in the state legislolure 9 



Use ot a Joint Resolution c reates a first step and officially establishes an 
agenda tor discussion of values education. It also recognizes certain 
realities that are probably true in many states: 

An awareness of need for a state authority and a willingness ro 
look into an issue not currently discussed had to be created. In the 
case of Maryland, a Joint Resolution was recommended instead of 
a law because of the strong autonomy of the state and local school 
system. Going for a mandate assures defeat of any effort in values 
education. The education lobby is very strong. 

State education policy was already set and did nor specifically 
name values education as a priority. 
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O Values education was held in ill regard because of the failure of 
various strategies that had been ill-employed in some school 
districts, i.e., values clarification, Kohlberg's theory of moral 
development. (See Appendix A.) 

O Legislators needed an avenue to show their interesr in the issue 
without endorsing any controversial specific approach. 



Where did the idea for the commission begin? \ 

- : ^ " 

The idea for the Maryland Values Education Commission grew out of a 
program of the Rediscover America National Council. This national ^ 
organization is dedicated to "improving the quality of American life by * 
reaffirming those principles that made it great." These principles are 
those that can be found in the great documents of human liberties that 
shaped the nature find direction of America — the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. Rediscover 
America was concerned that some of these principles were forgotten, 
distorted or ilf)t applied at all in our rapidly changing society, and that 
many of ourmajor problems as a nation and a people are closely related to 
this fact. 

Rediscover America's fifteen-year program was formally announced on 
* October 2, 1976, looking to culminate on the 5()()th anniversary of the 
discovery of America in 1992. It divided its program into segments 
spanning the fifteen-year period, each segment devoted to different goals 
or sets of principles. The first principle or theme adopted was: REDIS- 
COVER AMERICA WITH .HONESTY, INTEGRITY AND RED- 
UCTION OF CRIME. 

Inevitably, the Board — which in addition to myself, included national 
leaders in business, education, religion and concerned citizens — began 
discussing the possibility of promoting these values through schools. I 
felt deeply then, as I do now, that we must place emphasis on American 
ideals in our schools. 

I stated my position so strongly that the Board appointed me a committee 
of one to research the matter and see if"! could establish a model in my 
home state of Maryland. 



What kind of lesearch was involved'? 



I began by contacting an expert on Constitutional law to confirm that 
there were no legal impediments to teaching democratic values in the 
public schools. With the confirmation in hand, I spent the next several 
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months writing* and meeting with elected officials, educators and pro- 
fessional people in Maryland. "These included members of the United 
States Congress, the Governor's Education Officer, former state and local 
superintendents of schools, a private school headmaster, State Depart- 
ment of Education staff and department heads from my local school 
district's central office. My quwtion to -all: "How can we get values 
education back in the schools?" 

The- answer appeared to reside in the Maryland Legislature. 



the Legislation get passed? 



The first thing I did was call on my. elected representatives in the 
Maryland General Assembly, Senator Lawrence Levitan and Delegate 
Eugene Zander, both of Montgomery County. They became my staunch- 
est allies and introduced a Joint Resolution creating a special commission 
to deal with values in the schools. 

Both men advised me of a political reality — resolutions are easier to pass 
than laws because they set forth the thinking and wishes of the state 
legislature, without carrying the force of law. "A resolution allows a 
politician to take a position without having to take a stand," was the way 
it was explained to me by one who knows his way around state politics. 

Once the Resolution was introduced, the next job was to get it passed. 
Thomas Downs, a veteran Maryland lobbyist, taught me the rudiments of 
lobbying and allowed me the use of his office and staff to help with my 
printing needs. That first day, he instructed me to: "Make lots of copies of 
the legislation. Next, staple your card to each bill. Now, sit down and 
write a short paragraph explaining what the bill is all about." When I 
finished that, the next instruction was to "corner any legislator you can 
serving on the committees to which the bill has been assigned. Hand 
them a copy of the legislation and the short paragraph, and ask them to 
consider voting for it." He gave me a copy of the Maryland Manual with 
pictures of every Senator and Delegate in it so I could learn who they were 
and on which committees they served. I was on my way! 

The next few months proved to be a lesson in practical civics. My first 
surprise was to learn how much hot debate and controversy my seemingly 
benign idea generated. At first, the major objection was that to teach 
values violated the Constitutional separation church and state. We 
began developing materials to prove that this was not the case; that there 
are certain bedrock ethical points that all people believe in and that there 
are practical ways to teach them in the context of the current school 
program without impinging on anyone's religious freedom. 

Repeatedly, I argued that the concepts of honesty and ethics can be taught 
through the social studies curriculum by using the Constitution and the 
Declaration ot Independence and other great American documents as 
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vehi'cles for discussion and exploration. The lives of the Founding Fathers 
and other great Americans — both living and dead — can also be 
examined for the ways in which they reflect universally held values. 

The going was tough at times, I spent countless hours in the halls of the 
legislature in Annapolis talking to Senators and Delegates, winning them 
over one at a time. When the resolution came up before the various 
committees, I stationed myself up front in the hearing room where' I was 
highly visible and where I could look directly into their faces. If they 
expressed concern or appeared to hedge on a "yes" vote, I buttonholed 
them afterwards and asked: "Are you having a problem with this? I would 
like to help with additional information/ 1 When they raised an objection^ 
I answered and tried to win them back over to our side, 

Opponents that testified before the General Assembly centered their 
objections around the danger of certain teaching strategies that titty 
associated with the teaching of values. These dealt, for the most part, 
with moral relativism and the invasion of privacy. (Descriptions of various 
strategies appear in Appendix A.) Other testimony argued that "teaching 
values*' is too broad and too vague a term to expect schools to implement 
— that the United States has institutions such as the courts and the 
legislatures that are specifically created to reflect a "codification of the 
nation's values." 

Th? first time the Resolution came up for a vote in the House Ways and 
Means Committee, it was defeated. However, since the Resolution had 
received a "good report" in the Senate Finance Committee, the decision 
was made to let the Senate bill "fly" and to work hard for Ways and Means 
Committee approval when it went back to that Committee for rati- 
fication. Day after day of lobbying and attending committee hearings and 
floor debates resulted in the "good report" out of the Ways and Means 
Committee. The Resolution then went to the floor of the House of 
Delegates where Amendments were offered that required going back to 
the Senate for ratification. 

The next time it came up for a vote in the House, Senators and Delegates 
were bombarded with phone calls asking them to vote agciiust the 
Resolution. One group told the Speaker of the House that "we can't live 
with this bill!" 

"What should I do now?/' I asked John Hanson Briscoe, Speaker of the 
House. "Get down on the floor and lobby for every vote you can get!" was 
his reply. I did just that. 

When the Resolution reached the floor of the House for a vote, another 
Amendment was offered which would have prevented its passage since 
there would not be time to complete the legislative process before the end 
of the Session. The Amendment was defeated. F nally t on the last day of 
the Session, April 10, 1978, shortly before midnight, Senate Joint 
Resolution 64 establishing the Maryland Values Education Commission 
was passed. It was the culmination of a lot of diligent effort by Senator 
Levitan, Delegate Zander and myself. 
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What did the Resolution say? 



In parr, the Resolution stares: "There are large numbers of 'parents and 
educators who feel deeply that today's society, and particularly our 
schools, must address this void. 

"The early school years are especially important because a critical stage of 
development is beginning — that of thinking in the abstract, making 
judgments that will form the basis of character for the years to come. 

"But the concerns must be carried through to middle school, high school 
and college ajid into personal and public life. The intermediate years are 
times of experimentation and value assessment, the upper years are 
periods of judgment and value testing," (The full Resolution appears in 
Appendix B.) 



Did the Governor automatically appoint the 
Commission based on the Resolution? - 
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No. The Resolution requested the Governor to appoint the Commission'! 
Getting it appointed required a whole new lobbying effort. Also, since 
the provisions of the Resolution carried no fiscal impact on State revenues, 
the Department of Fiscal Services advised the Governor that any expenses 
of the Commission could be absorbed in- the Governor's 'iurvey- 
Commissions Appropriation without increase. Acting Governor^ Blair 
Lee III, appointed the Commission on his last day before leaving office, 
January 5, 1979, and the new incoming Governor, Harry Hughes, 
directed the Maryland Stare Departmery;^of Education to absorb the 
Commission's expenses. 



"In the future, citizenship 
responsibility will be more, 
not less demanding, 
economic pressures will 
be more not less, intense. 
Opportunities for human 
progress, as well as 
threats to our quality of life, 
will increase. The bidding 
has gone up and the 
quality of our schools 
must go _up as well. We 
cannot rest with what we 
hove tocjpy.''- 1 



How were members of the Commission 
chosen? 



Once the legislation calling for the creation of the Maryland Values. 
Education Commission was passed by the legislature -and signed by the 
Governor, the process of selecting Commission members began. The 
legislation was designed to ensure a wide variety of viewpoints on the 
Commission and specified that: " 

"The- Commission should be balanced on the state and local levels 
and composed of representatives from rjie following: Stare Depart- 
ment of Education, State Government, State School Board, local 

Pujje Twenty Seven 
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school board, state Association of PTAs, curriculum specialists, 
school teafehers, school principals, clergy, (Judeo-Christian sector), 
youth, school counselors, Chamber of Commerce, Department of 
Labor and InoHstfial Development, media, sports, service organ- 
izations and the public at large." 

Leaders and represeota^ves from all areas were actively sought as Com- 
mission mem43£*sTf^m*Rations were Tnade by initiators of the legis- 
lation, the Governor's office and State Board of Education. Some people, 
who had learned about the Commission through the media, contacted the 
Governor's office with requests to serve. 

The nominees were contacted by the Governor's Appointments Officer 
and those chosen were appointed by the Governor. Seven members of the 
Commission were^rfnable to serve their full terms. These members were 
replaced witlvmaividuals who expressed a desire to become involved in 
-the work ofthe Commission. An orientation committee wi^s formed to 
familiarize new members with the ongoing work of the Commission. 

The overall membership ofthe Commmision came to include represen- 
tatives of many diverse sectors: 

RICHARD SCHIFTER, Chairman 
Attorney, former President of Maryland State Board of Education and 
currently U. S. Representative and Chairman of the U. S. Delegation 
to the United Nations Human Rights Commission 

MARY ANN KIRK, Vice Chairwoman 

Initiator of Senate Joint Resolution No. 64 and President, Center for 
Citizenship Education, Washington, D. C. 

JoANN T. BELL 

President, Prince Georges County Board of Education 

ALFRED E. BURK* 

Vice4*ros^dent, WBAL Radio, Baltimore, Maryland 

ERIC L. BYRD 

Director, R.E.A.C.H. Office, Dundalk Community College 

ROBERT COOK 

Director, The Greater Salisbury Committee, Salisbury, Maryland 

JACK EPSTEIN 

Professor Emeritus and Visiting Professor of Education, Towson State 
University and Johns Hopkins University 

RABBI SEYMOUR ESSROG 

Rabbi, Beth Israel Congregation, Randallstown, Maryland 

REV. DR. WALTER P. FOG ARTY 
Co-Pastor of the Evangelical Li'teran Church. Frederick, Maryland 

RITA S. GORDON 

Registered nurse and member of the Frederick County Board of 
Education 
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MELINDA GREEN* 

Baltimore City high school student 

DR. IRVIN HAMEB , JR. 
Headmaster, Park H'Mjjhts Street Academy, Baltimore, Maryland 

RON HEAD* 

Football coach, Towson State University 

JOAN H. HODOUS* 

Former teacher and Chairperson, Harford County Commission for 
Women 

DR. DELORES KELLEY 

Dean, Lower Division, Coppin State College, Baltimore, Maryland 

DR. JEAN E. KIRKPATRICK* 
Thomas and Dorothy Leavey University Professor of the Foundations at 
Georgetown University and resident scholar at the American Enter- 
prise Institute for Public Policy Research, currently U.S. Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations 

^CLARKE LANGRALL 

Insurance executive and President,- Clarke Lang rail, Inc., Towson, 
Maryland 

DR. ERNEST W. LEFEVER 

President, Ethics and Public Policy Center, Washington, D. C. 

DR. PAUL J. MASON, ESQ. 

Attorney, historian and President, Washington Hebrew Congregation 

ADRIAN McCARDELL* 

Banking executive and Trustee., Council on Economic Education in 
Maryland 

A. J. McGANN 

Executive, C & P Telephone Company, Baltimore, Maryland 

KRIS McGOUGH 

Parent Activist, Howard County, Maryland 

STEPHEN W. McNIERNEY* 

Vice President, Business Analysis, Black. and Decker Manufacturing 
Company, Towson, Maryland 

E. T. MYERS 

Retired elementary school principal and elementary and middle school 
supervisor, Cambridge, Maryland 

CHARLES OBRECHT 

Partner, P. F. Obrecht and Sons, Baltimore, Maryland 

DR. TONI PARKER 

Director, Parent-School Partnership Project, The Home and School 
Institute, Inc., Washington, D.C., former teacher, Montgomery 
County, Maryland 
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KITTY SHOAP 

Past President of the Maryland Congress of PTAs and former Judge of 
the Orphans Court in Prince George's County, Maryland 

SHEILA TOLLIVER* 

Education Officer, Governor's Office^ State of Maryland 

DR. PERCY WILLIAMS / 
, Maryland State Department of Education 

kABBI MITCHELL WOHLBERG* 

Rabbi, Berh Tfiloh Congregation, Baltimore, Maryland 

HON. EUGENE J, ZANDER 
Former member, Maryland House of Delegates; cosponsor tif Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 64 establishing the Maryland Values Education 
Commission, Montgomery County, Maryland 

incomplete term 



How did the work of the Commission begin?* 

_ Prior to the first meeting on February 26, 1979, the Chairman worked 
out a cooperative arrangement with the State Superintendent of Schools to 
provide space for meetings and staff assistance.^ addition to a part-time 
secretary, a special assistant to the State Superintendent was appomtcd to 
work with the Commission as liaison with state agencies and school 
personnel. Regular meetings were scheduled for the last Monday^of the 
month from 9:30 to 11:30 A.M. in the Board Room at the State 
Department of Education in Biltimore. A decision was made to tape 
Commission meetings so that significant points could be accurately 
recalled at a later time. 

At the outset of the Commission's work, following a brief orientation on 
relevant state and Supreme Court decisions and "state of the art" values 
education, the Chairman urged members to make statements on their 
particular philosophy concerning the teaching of traditional American 
values, This was the beginning of the consensus process within the 
Commission, 

Quite early in the deliberations, the Chairman requested a legal opinion 
from the State Attorney General to determine the legally permissible 
scope of values education in the public schools. The opinion, concluding 
that the schools are free to take an affirmative position on values education 
without violating the United States Constitution or that of Maryland, w r as 
rendered on July 19, 1979. (The full opinion appears in Appendix C.) 

The Commission proceeded to define its own mission more clearly than 
had been possible in the General Assembly Resolution. In doing so, it 
sought to define the character and citizenship values which the great 
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majority of the citizens of Maryland wanted to see fostered in the public 
schools. On July 30, 1979, the Commission adopted a Statement of 
Purpose, setting forth eighteen character and citizenship goals as follows: 

CHARACTER OBJECTIVES 

O Personal integrity and honesty rooted in respect for the truth, 
intellectual curiosity, and love of learning. 

OA sense of duty to self, family, school and community, ' 

O Self-esteem rooted in the recognition of one's potential. 

O Respect for the rights of all persons regardless of their race, 
religion, sex^ age, physical condition, or mental state. 

OA recognition of the right of others to hold and express differing 
views, combined with the capacity to make discriminating 
judgments among competing opinions. 

OA sense of justice, rectitude, fair play or a commitment to them. 

OA disposition of understanding, sympathy, concern, and com- 
passion for others. 

OA sense of discipline and pride in one's worj<; respect for the 
achievements of others. 

O Respect for one's property and the property of others, including 
public property. 

O Courage to express one's convictions. 



" One approach is to 
define a set of beliefs we 
hold in common in 
democratic and plural- 
istic societies. In the United 
States they form I he basis 
of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the 
Constitution'" 



CITIZENSHIP OBJECTIVES 

^Patriotism: love, respect, and .loyalty to the United Stares of 
* » America, the willingness to correct its imperfections by legal 
means . 

OAn understanding of the rights and obligations of a citizen in a 
democratic society. 

OAn understanding of other societies in the world which do not 
enjoy the rights and privileges of a democratic government. 

0 Respect for the U. S. Constitution, the rule of law, and the right 
of every citizen to enjoy equality under the law. An under- 
standing of the Bill of Rights and a recognition that all rights are 
limited by other rights and obligations. 

Respect for legitimate authority at the local, stare and federal 
level. 

1 Allegiance to the concept of democratic government as opposed to 
totalitarian rule. A recognition that such government is limited 
by the separation of powers and by the countervailing role of other 
institutions in a pluralistic society — principally the family, 
religion, the school, and the private sector of the economy. 



Students wont and 
need to know where 
educated people stand, 
not on passing issues but 
on matters of enduring 
importance matters that 
have always been the 
concerr of the humani- 
ties courage f-deiily. 
friendship honor love jus- 
tice, goodness ambiguity, 
hme. power !<j;th 
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O Recognition of the need for an independent court system to 
protect the rights of all citizens. 

O An acceptance of all citizenship responsibilities at the local, state 
and national levels, and a commitment to preserve and defend the " 
United States 'and its democratic institutions. 

Having established the two broad categories of character and citizenship 
values, the Commission decided to concentrate in the first instance on 
character goals and to defer consideration of citizenship goals, which it 
considered closely related to the social studies program. Later, the two 
categories were addressed as one. 



When did the Subcommittee work begin? . 



After the first meeting, the Commission immediately began to structure 
the State for study. Maryland's 24 school districts were divided into six 
regions and subcommittee chairmen were appointed to study four school 
districts each. They organized meetings between Commission members 
and local education agencies including superintendents, central office 
staff members, parents, teachers, counselors and students. The purpose 
was to orient the individual subdivisions to the Commission's objectives 
and to obtain advice on how best to proceed with its task. Later, the 
Commissioners split up into smaller subgroups to carry out field inves- 
tigations. A questionnaire was designed to determine what was "pro- 
values," what was "anti-values," and what required charige. It also 
^assured some consistency in how information was gathered. 

Following these field visits, a comprehensive statement on specific topics 
to be addressed in the final Commission report was adopted. (Role^of: 
Principals, Teachers, Guidance Counselors, Parents, Other Agencies, 
Curriculum.) 

The Commission subcommittees were as follows: 

O Statement of Purpose. Developed the initial statement of pur- 
pose to clearly define the charge of the legislation. It also 
developed the 18 character and citizenship objectives for Com- 
mission approval. 

O Citizenship Objectives. Looked at the area of citizenship values 
as they are part of social studies and worked with a Maryland State 
Department of Education panel. 

O Processes of the Commission. Worked to develop effective pro- 
cedures for the gathering and review of information, for Com- 
mission visits and for public hearings. It also developed pro- 
cedures for Commission review of the text of individual reports 
and recommendations. 
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O Curriculum Information Guides from LEAs (Local Education 
, Agencies). Requested materials from LEAs on their values edu- 
cation curricula. It gathered and analyzed these materials and 
presented its findings to the Commission. 

O Into 'view Processes. Worked to develop formats for interviewing 
superintendents, principals and teachers. It also established gen- 
eral^nterview policies for other individuals and organizations. 

O Expert and Hearing Testimony. Selected expert witnesses to 
appear before the Commission and obtained relevant materials for 
presentation in 'hearings and meetings. 

O Superintendents. Met with superintendents to obfain their 
views on values education. It met specifically with a committee of 
superintendents formed to work with the Commission. 

O Exemplary Programs. Examined exemplary programs through- 
out Maryland and the nation to determine the most effective 
strategies for values education in the schools. 

ORole of the Principal. Met with school principals and evaluated 
their role in values education. It made specific recommendations 
as to the role of the principal and proposed guidelines for the 
selection of* principals. Prepared report for inclusion in final 
Commission report. 

ORole of the Teacher. Met with teachers and studied data gathered 
by other subcommittees relating to the role of the teacher in 
values education. It also examined problems related to discipline 
and disruptive behavior in the classroom, volunteer efforts by 
teachers and teacher pay. Prepared report for inclusion in final 
Commission report.' 

OPreserrice and Insert ice Training. Examined preservice and 
inservice training for teachers. It evaluated existing training 
programs and made recommendations as to how values education 
could be improved by additional training for teachers. 

OSchool Relations with Teacher Organizations. Studied the 
relationship between collective bargaining agreements and the 
role of the teacher in the school. Because there is no statewide 
collective bargaining agreement, it was necessary to collect and 
examine the contracts from each school district. This sub- 
committee also met with representatives of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association, the National Education Association (NEA) 
and the American Federation of Teachers (AFT). 

< j Guidance Counselors. Examined the role of the guidance coun- 
selor and its impact on values education in the schools. Prepared 
report for inclusion in final Commission report. 
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O Other-Agency Coordination. Examined the role of the courts, 
social services, law enforcement and other agencies which have an 
impact on values education in the schools. Prepared report for 
inclusion in final Commission report. 

O Parents, Met with parents organizations and individual parents * 
to examine how parents could participate in values education 
programs within the curriculum and advance the emphasis in the 
schools. Prepared report for inclusion in-final Commission report. 

OCnrrkulum. Studied various curricula in Maryland and the 
nation and made recommendations as to how values education in 
the school curriculum could be improved. Prepared report for 
inclusion in final Commission report. 

Individual subcommittee chairmen were responsible for coordinating the 
development of reports that were then considered by the full 
Commission. 



Once the framework for study was established, 
what actions were taken? 

V ■ 

I 

Quite early we decided the only way to elicit open and honest discussion 
was to close some subcommittee sessions to the public. This proved 
controversial. The press pressured for all meetings to be public, News- 
paper headlines proclaimed that the Commission was holding "SECRET" 
meetings. Prominent Commissioners were quoted as making statements 
such as, "I will not go and talk to any school official with the press 
present." 

The Commission consulted tlw State Attorney General, who issued "an 
opinion which stated, in part:' 

". . .it is my understanding that there arc generally no more than 
three or four Commission members who. attend these sessions. 
Obviously, that number does not constitute a quorum W the twenty- 
four member Commission .... these are not meetings called for the 
'purpose of transacting public business but interview sessions and 
investigatory visits whose sole purpose is to gather data which will be 
of assistance in formulating guidelines for the teaching of values in 
the public school system. Therefore, these visits and/or interview 
sessions do not fall within the provision of Article 76A, S10, and 
may be held in closed session." 

We continued with the closed meetings, but most sessions were open to 
the public and the press. The Commission issued an open invitation to 
individuals and groups who wished to testify and accepted written 
statements from those who could not attend. 



The Commission worked hard to reach a broad cross section of the state. 
The listfof witnesses testifying at one of our public hearings included: 
David Hornbeck, Maryland Superintendent of Schools; Eugene Karol, 
Superintendent of Schools in Calvert County; William O'Reilly, Director 
of the -Maryland Federation of Catholic Laity; Merrill T. Egger, 
President-elect of the Maryland Association of Elementary School Ad- 
ministrator^ Cecil Short, President-elect of the Maryland Association of 
Secondary School Principals; antl Joy Ann Fox, a parent. 



What forms did the data gathering take? 



The Commission collected information on values education programs 
from a wide variety of sources, Commission members met with staff 
members at the central offices of local education agencies, parents, 
students, teachers and representatives of teacher organizations. The data 
gathering took two forms: formal public testimony before the full 
Commission and informal information gathering by the subcommittees. 
It is important to note that the data was gathered by Commission 
members and not professional researchers. Information gathering 
included: 

' O Surveys of values education programs and strategies for teaching 
them within Maryland, | 

0-Survcys oY values education programs and strategics. for teaching- 
them across the'nation. 

OData gathering on vandalism, violence, drug and alcohol abuse, 
suspensions, truancy, etc. The Commission was able to get 
representative data on these areas but was hampered by the lack of 
centralized records within the state. Also, many schools view this 
information as sensitive and not suitable for public release. 

O Evaluation of the values education, programs in Maryland by Dr, 
Russell Hill, former Director of Moral and Citizenship Edu- 
cation, Research for Better Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
and by Dr. James Binko, Dean of the School of Education and 
Instructional Technology, Towson State University, Towson, 
Maryland. 4 ; 

O Visits to 37 selected urban, suburban and rural area schools with 
diverse socio-economic populations to interview principals, 
teachers and students. These schools were selected on the recom- 
mendation of the State Principals' Association and subcommittee 
chairmen. 

O Private interviews with teachers, principals,, students and other 
representing public and private agencies. These interviews al- 
lowed those actually involved in the educational process to express 
their personal views without fear of repercussions. 
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O Public hearings following the issuance of reports. (Originally, we 
planned tohave hearings following each of the six major reports, 
but time constraints made this plan impossible;.) 

OTestimdny of expert witnesses' in various areas such as education, 
law enforcement, social services, labor, state government and 
state and national teachers associations. 

The Commission intentionally delayed hearing'expert testimony until it 
had completed its research so that comparisons could be made, In 
retrospect, it would have been more valuable to individual Com- 
missioners if the orientation to the complex area of values education had 
Taken place prior to the time they began their individual research. 

Out of all this work emerged six major reports and fifty-one recommend- 
ations which appeared in a final report, presented to the Governor on 
March 21, 1983. / 



How was the work coordinated and liaison 
established between the Commission and 
various agencies and school districts? 

All work was coordinated by the Chairman and the Vice Chairwoman, 
using the State Department of Education and designated staff as a primary 
base for contact between Commissioners, educational and governmental 
agencies, the general public and the media. 

In order to achieve the broadest perspective, the Commission worked 
with numerous state agencies, local agencjes and other groups. This 
liaison took many forms: 

O Initially, a special assistant to the State Superintendent of Schools 
was appointed to work with the' Commission. She worked with 
rfoe Vice Chairwoman to structure the state into six regions for 
study. and acted as liaison with state agencies and school 
personnel. * 

O An Assistant Attorney General was designated to work with the 
Commission and provide legal advice. The Attorney General's 
office assisted the Commission in examining questions related to 
the authority to teach values, authority to hold closed session 
interviews, the rights of schools in dealing with discipline and 
.disruptive behavior and State laws go^rning actions of the 
schools. H 

OThe Chairman and the Vice Chairman of the Citizenship Objec- 
tives Subcommittee were appointed to represent the Commission 
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on a State- Department of Education Tas^' Force, creating a 
framework for Social Studies ufldcr a bylaw of the State Board of 
Education, 

OA special subcommittee, chaired by the Commission Chairman, 
met with a specially formed committee of superintendents of 
schools. These meetings stressed the need for the development of 
a systematic approach to teaching values district-wide. The 
Committee provided the Commission with valuable insights into 
the local autonomy issue. 

OThe Curriculum Subcommittee requested that educators at all 
levels, state and national, including university faculty, review the 
Commission's proposed curriculum report. All of these educators 
agreed with the thrust of the report. 

O Materials explaining the purpose of the Commission and the 
character and citizenship values were sent to groups representing 
teachers, parents, administrators, principals and superintendents 
throughout the state. These groups were asked to present the 
Commission with their recommendations. 



Croups which contributed testimony or provided materials to the 
Commission included: 

Chief State School Officer, Juvenile Services, members of the 
Judiciary, Maryland State Teachers Association, Maryland State 
Board of Education, National Education Association, American 
Federation of Teachers, High School Guidance Counselors and 
experts on guidance counseling, School Security, Mental Health 
& Hygiene, Churches, Social Services, Maryland Association of 
Hoards of Education, Prince George's County Education As- 
sociation, State PTA, Business, Public School Superintendents 
Association, Maryland Professional Development Academy, 
State Department of Education, Governor's Office, Attorney 
General's Office, County Boards of Education, Maryland State 
Association of Boards of Education, Maryland Association of 
Elementary School Principals, Maryland Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Maryland Federation of Catholic Laity. 

The Commission made presentations explaining its work at the 
Maryland Humanities Conference, Maryland Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, State PTA, Maryland Association of 
Boards of Education, Maryland State Teachers Association, Sal- 
isbury State College, University of Maryland, Maryland State- 
Board ot Education and to the Governor. 
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"Schools /ion rise no t 
higher th&jn t^e'copn-' 
munihes (Pidt support 
them AnO lo blome 
schools for the Vising tide 
of mediocrity' is to con- 
fuse symptoms with the 
disease" ' 



"Our rvsost chonshed 
documents t Tne De 
ciarat'Ori of inaepend 
ence. the Constitution 
.and the Bill of Rights, re 
affirm the values which 
have shaped this coun 
try's oest/Vy the docu 
me n ts conta" tne words 
phrases ana concepts 
which iitum:! iak.> tt ie pen 
ap ; es thai have gu-aeu 
us for /DO vears They 
Clearly r«?fiof:l txMh 

JuaeO Ch^MO' 5 Uadit'On 

ana our A'este r 'i in 
tellec'ua fra i-tcn Those 
are thf- very pri* ■< ' d o;; 
ana vo-u^s wnich sir-> 
famed us ■ ■ 01 i r oo' •< • 
da\s r • -V :V { ' \r. ' ■ 
Cipin , '/.'tv-' f 1 '\jv*-? • .i'v '! " •• 
uea tc ■>•. js'm " ' u-i tne, >uai 
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How was the work of the Commission 
received? 

3 , , 

Our work was received with interest, hope and trepidation. Most people 
conceded that we were addressing an issue of inescapable importance. 
However, there was a feeling among some educators that yet another 
societal problem was being thrust upon the schools — a problem 
impossible for them to solve alone. Others claimed that "national values 
and ideals" were already reflected in their curriculum offerings. On the 
other hand, one school administrator stated, "we sec the school as an 
extension of the home," and publicly expressed his intention "to do more 
to bring abou a greater consciousness of values throughout his students 
entire educational experience/ 1 

The press acknowledged the need for values education as an "effort to 
overcome a kind of moral malnutrition;" yet, was quick to point out the 
pitfalls of trying to teach values without 11 force- feeding beliefs/ 1 Ray 
Jenkins, editor of the Editorial Page of the Baltimore Evening Sun, wrote: 

". . .Bur the problem inevitably arises when it comes to the actual 
teaching of values. It seems to me that formalizing values education 
is doomed from the outset for the simple reason that schools must, 
begin by expressly excluding the principal source of values common to 
most people, which is religion. Courts do not permit entanglement 
of religion and the public schools." 

A countering argument alight be: Do we abolish our institutions-and 
throw \f)ut the American Constitution because the underlying principles 
such as justice, equality, compassion, mercy, etc., are synonymous with 
principles of the religious traditions of the world/ 

In our meetings around the state, we heard a recurring theme. It was 
expressed in many different ways, but in the final analysis, what many 
people said was that they didn't trust teachers to teach their values. Many 
voiced the opinion that values should be taught at home and schools 
should be neutral . 

But, is neutrality on values really possible/ The school is a community 
and a miniature political system. The issues facing each are manifestations 
of problems confronting society as a whole. Like society, it has a system of 

justice and notions of equity. These values art or an not — reflected by 

the patterns set by the school administrator. The student is instructed — 
one way or the other — through this modeling. 

Teachers teach values by the way they conduct their classes. When a 
teacher fails to stress the positive values, he or she ends up stressing 
negative concepts by default. For example, if a teacher takes no stand on 
the acceptability of cheating on an exam and does nothing to prevent or 
inhibit cheating by students, tins inaction becomes an endorsement of 
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cheating. If a teacher stands by and watches one student copy another's 
paper, his or her inaction does not convey the message: "I am neutral 
about cheating J' Instead, it conveys the message: 'i see you cheating and 
I do not object/ 1 The teacher who does nothing to control cheating, in 
fact, endorses it. . 

Teacher groups were concerned about the Commission from the begin- 
ning. To some degree, it's easy to understand why. 

Traditionally, when social, political or economic problems arise in our 
society, special interest groups look to the schools for solutions. Often the 
answer for special interest groups is adding new subjects to an already 
crowded curriculum. A few current examples are: law-related education, 
free enterprise, environmental and consumer education courses. 

When the report dealing with teachers was issued, Janice Piccinini, 
President of the Maryland State Teachers' Association, announced: "We 
are totally in favor of doing what 'they recommend/' However, she noted 
that some teachers were restive about some parts of the report such as the 
recommendation that teachers get involved in more voluntary activities. 

"The majority of teachers have second jobs, or else they take courses after 
work. Many are afraid of the impact that this volunteer concept can have 
on our evaluations. We think this goes beyond the Commission's charge. 

"We understand that teachers should be role models, but we want them 
(the Commission) to get out of our contracts. The Commission has found 
nothing in the present contract which would hinder the teaching of ethics 
in schools," she said. 

Many of the State's 1,325 principals felt threatened by the report on the 
"Role of Principal" because it included a suggestion that citizens not 
employed by the school system play some role in the selection of 
principals. Not surprisingly, the State Secondary School Principals' 
Association reacted quite negatively to the Report. 

There was great concern by local school districts that the Commission 
planned to mandate a special curriculum and that the local school board 
would lose some of its authority. These boards prize the autonomy which 
makes it possible for them to decide the specific needs of their particular 
community. It became the Commission's job to convince the educational 
community that this was not our intention. 

Building a spirit of trust and consensus became our most important 
objective. The whole purpose of our meetings throughout the state was to 
gain insight on a set of traditional American values to which all could 
agree and a process by which these values could be transmitted to our 
children. We became convinced that once people began discussing the 
values they held important, it would be possible to devise practical ways 
to inculcate them through the current school curriculum. For example, 
courage could be explored in Hnglish through the reading of biographies 
of great Americans; integrity could be examined in science when dis- 
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cussing the need for keeping accurate results; respect for law could be 
developed as a natural part of social studies; respect for the beliefs and 
traditions of others could be achieved through teaching the religious 
traditions of the world. 



"Let fhe stoles send a 
strong message of guid 
'ance. challenge, and 
hope tor education and 
accompany it with clearly 
articulated expectations 
for ■ education m 
schools"' 



What recommendations appeared in the final 
report? ' ; 

The Commission completed its work by making fifty-one recommend- 
ations. They' are directed to the Governor, the Legislature, State and local 
boards, superintendents, principals, teachers, guidance counselors and 
parents. 

The recommendations cover a wide spectrum of activities and range from 
lending moral support to spending money. Perhaps the three key recom- 
mendations are 1) local school boards adopt the ten character and eight 
citizenship objectives as their own; 2) with the involvement of the 
community, begin action immediately with the existing resources rather 
than waiting for some idealized.time when everything needed to complete 
all fifty-one recommendations is in place; and 3) cret. e task forces to 
coordinate agency 'and community resources to meet the needs of the 
schools. ■ *\ 

Asking school districts to spend more money and to shift existing 
resources is controversial. The Maryland Values Education Commission Report 
(hereinafter referred to as The Report) asks for policy decisions as well as 
strong commitment on the part of all educators and teachers organ- 
izations. Recognizing these realities, the Commission made a number of 
recommendations to various groups. 

The Governor and State Legislature. Most of the recommendations 
require action at the local level rather than relying on directives from the 
State. The Governor and Legislature are asked to support the expansion of 
the Professional Development Academy for principals and to take action 
in creating a statewide interagency coordinating council to encourage 
cooperation and draw on the various resources of government, other 
institutions and the community-Wlarge. 

The State and Local Boards of Education. Most of the recommendations 
require action by State or local school boards. The recommendations 
include raising the expectations^, qualifications and salaries of principals, 
teachers and guidance counselors. This may involve the dismissal and 
replacement of some personnel and the renegotiation of contracts. School 
boards are asked to provide additional training for teachers and principals 
in the areas such as motivation, discipline and the locus on values in the 
curriculum. 
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Schoto discipline is a major concern. The Commission Report recom- 
mends that sgTiool boards indemnify teachers againsClawsiiits resulting 
from their reasonable actions carrying put their responsibilities in en- 
, forcing standards of behavior conducive to learning. It recommends that, 
r* .... an alternative facility be provided for chronically disruptive students. It ■ 
recommends moving students from crowded schools to vacant ones or 
those earmarked for closing, in ojder to provide for more individualized 

* attention. ^ 

The boards -arc also asked to create code of rights and tesponsibiljtfcs for 
administrators, teachers, students, and.parents. It i$ also recommended 
i- that school systems make -better use. of the -talent r '-skiUs -and -fkancial: - 
/ /esources of the larger community by establishing citizen 'advisory boards 
and interagency councils. ' 

The School Administrators. The Commission found a direct relationship 
between the character and leadership ability of the principal and the 
degree to which character and citizenship* values were reflected in the 
. .school. In essence it concluded: Strong leadership equals strong schools. 

The Commission recommends that principals be held to a higher standard 
and that they obtain additional training in specific areas. The net result is 

* that some principals could be dismissed and others shifted to non- 
leadership roles. As sratfcd earlier, higher standards and increased respon- 
sibility should be rewarded with higher pay and larger support staffs, v 
State and local superintendents of schools are requested to take on major 1 
responsibilities for implementing Commission recommendations after 
State and local boards of education have acted upon them and determined 
the best course of action. w 

The Teachers. The Commission recommends that greater responsibilities 
be placed on. teachers, including teaching values in all courses from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade; assuming more responsibility as role- 
models, including additional out-of-class responsibilities; completing 
additional training courses; and taking an active leadership role in 
protecting school property and maintaining discipline. The Commission 
recommends pay increases and increased protection of teachers from 
physical and legal threats and damages. School authorities are encouraged 
to give- full support to achieve these goals. 

The Guidance Counselors. The Commission also recommends ad- 
ditional duties for guidance counselors. They are asked to play an 
expanded role in implementing the character and citizenship objectives. 
More guidance counselors are needed for elementary schools and the 
professional staff is asked to provide early identification of students with 
special needs. The Commission also recommends a careful analysis of the 
duties of counselors and, if necessary, provision for more clerical support 
to free them for more direct dealings with students. It is also recom- 
mended that guidance counselors take on the added responsibilities for 
teaching inservice courses to teachers. 



. we need to restore 
good old fashioned dis- 
'cipMne. In too many 
school: across the land, 
teachers can't teaeh be- 
cause they lock tine Au- 
thority to make- students" 
take tests and /hand in 
homework Som^ don't 
even have the authority 
to quiet down their class, 
In some schoois^eacher 
puffer verbal arid physical 
;abuse This must 
stop We need to write 
stricter discipline codes, 
then support our teach- 
ers wjien they enforce 
those codes" 1 ' • 
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S A society is o number of, 
people held together' 
because they ore work 
ing olong common lines, 
in o common spirit, and 
with reference to com- 
mon aims.. The- radical 
reason that the .present 
school cannot organize 
itself as a notJral scxjigI" 
unit is because just this 
element of common and . 
productive activity is ab 
sent"' ' 



"One tning is certain The 
moral sense develops 
under the' discipline a n d 
examples that define 
desirable behavior This 
must be supported by 
stern measures to check 
or prevent misconduct " 



• The Parents. Since character and citizenship values are formed largely in 
the home, parents have a greater responsibility in those areas than do the 
schools. A unique recommend^'ion of the Commission is the drafting of a 
code of parental responsibilities and rights. Parents must do more than 

• send their children to school and find fault. Parents must supply the 
school system with their interpretations of character and citizenship 
values through public and private meetings with school personnel and 
uphold the school policies that, result. They should be involved further by 

^serving on boards, panels, committees, and commissions dealing with 
schools. 

Other-Agency Cooperation and Discipline and Disruptive Behavior. 
sFhe Commission found that other-agency coope ratio n is essential because 
it involves parents and other agencies outside of the schools in a shared 
responsibility for values education. The use of other agencies also 
provides a, rich reservoir of resources that the schools can utilize to 
encourage the growth of positive values in students as well as deal with 
their disruptive behavior problems, learning disabilities and emotional 
disturbances. The Commis^or/ determined that the school environment 
should be controlled by the rule of law that applies in the adult.world and 
that agencies beyond the jurisdiction of the educational system could be 
effective in giving support to this area of immense cohcern. 

The Commission recommends that the State government establish an 
interagency council to coordinate cooperative activities between public 
' and private agencies and the schools and that task forces be established in 
eacl\ school district to examine other-agency cooperatior in the teaching 
of values. Individual task forces could also assist school districts in 
quantifying the magn, ude q£ disruptive behavior problems, developing 
long range plans to deal with the causes and effects of these problems, and 
assisting in developing resources to meet these problems. 

Curriculum Implications. Every school district in Maryland adopted the 
Commission's character and citizenship goals but most felt they were 
adequately teaching character and citizenship values indirectly through- 
out the curriculum. The Commission disagreed, stating that even in a 
school with competent/ leadership and faculty and a dedication to 
achieving certain character and citizenship objectives, the absence of an 
organized curricular approach seems to result in confusion and limited 
' achievement. The Commission rejected certain approaches to values 
education that teach moral relativism and thy claim by a leading advocate 
of values clarification thai traditional American values have become 
"meaningless platitudes or hypocritical meanderings." Rather, it agreed 
with the words of Edwin Delattre ,v who, in commenting on this 
assertion, acknowledged the massive changes that have taken place in 
contemporary society but asserted that: 

"The changes have not altered (lie fundamental features ot what was 
formerly called and can still' be called, an honorable life. Judgment is 
not bigotry and indiscriminate sensitivity and tolerance may just be 
other terms for indifference. "' 
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The Commission made the following recommendations: 

OF irst and foremost, schools must have strong programs in history, 
government, literature and the arts. 

OTextbooks and library materials must be carefully: evaluated to 
ensure that the opportunity exists for students to harvest the 
richness of the humanities. 

O Extra-curricular activities must be given careful attention and 
used to help students understand concepts such as teamwork and 
interdependency and to develop self-esteem. 

OThe world's great religions should be examined in a secular 
manner to provide students with understanding and respect for 
the beliefs and traditions of others. 

O Students should become familiar with the moral choices involved 
in social issues such as poverty, hunger, ecology and nuclear war. 

O Human services projects that expose students to the needs and 
concerns of the elderly, the poor, the handicapped and the sick 
should be developed. 

O Parents must be informed of the school's goals and efforts should 
be made to involve parents as active partners in this undertaking. 

The C commission recommends that each school^rfvelop its own program 
based upon the following general guidelines: 

OThe program should involve the entire school community and the 
appropriate community resource agencies. 

( )The program should begin in kindergarten and continue through 
twelfth grade. Values education should be incorporated into every 
subject whenever possible. 

• ;The program should be well known to the entire school com- 
munity and continuing efforts must be made to maintain reason- 
able standards of achievement. 

The program must be organized, comprehensive and sequential 
in nature, building upon earlier efforts and appropriate to each 
age level. 

The program must recognize- that moral education must have an 
individual as well as a social dimension. 

The program must recognize the need and opportunity lor teac her 
training. 

'1 he Maryland Commission concludes that the majority of \ iri/ens favor a 
more active character and citizenship education effort but what to teach 
and how to teach it should be addressed <//./// Ui 1 1.\ of the school system, 
particularly the local school. It requests the State Department of Hdu- 
cation-fo assist those local school districts wishing to implement values 
education by establishing a resource center tor character and citizenship 



"A core of common 
learning is essential. The 
basic curriculum should 
be a study of those con- 
sequential ideas, experi- 
ences, and Traditions 
common to all of. us by 
virtue of our membership 
in the human family at a 
particular moment m his- 
tory" 1 " 



" helping olher people is 
a value that schools 
should reinforce among 
students m concert with 
the wider community We 
may or may not hove the 
responsibility to be our 
brother's keeper Surely 
we have the responsibility 
to be^ our brother's 
heioer 
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"We must do everything 
to restore education to its 
place in the hierarchy of 
national values that we as 
educators know it de 
serves if the other values 
of the nation are to be 
preserved, revitalized and 
transmitted to future ge- 
nerations"' ' 



"But it isn't just basic sub 
jects that neea to be 
taught, it's also basic 
values IJniess we edu 
cote our children a ! i thai 
we are the great devo- 
tions, the cruooi writings 
ana technicp 1 knowl- 
edge that have per 
miffed m^ons to live in 
aburaa"ce a n d free 
aor T \-the r ' a these suc- 
cesses are •••• jeopardy 'f 
we faii to ist'ucl our chii 
dre r% n justice reiig.on 
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education programs and by providing technical assistance. Finally, it 
recommends that the Governor use His good office to sec that the 
Commission's list of character and citizenship values are displayed in 
every classroom in the State. 

The Report ends with: 

"During the four years of our deliberations, the Commission mem- 
bers have been constantly reminded, or in some cases, have learned 
an important and vital lesson. In spite of divergent ethnic and 
religious backgrounds, differing work experience, and varying pol- 
itical interests, we have, through open and informed discussion, 
been able to reach strong and clear agreement on a difficult subject of 
grave concern for all citizens of this country. It is a process which we 
believe exemplifies the genius and glory of a free democratic system. 
But this fragile jewel of human civilization must be carefully 
nurtured by a concerned citizenry that understands and is committed 
to its maintenance and its basic values. 

The ultimate goal is to teach our students to recognize, relate, 
assimilate and apply these character and citizenship values in their 
lives. This would produce better citizens and in turn, a better 
society." 

The Commission's recommendations do not carry the force of law and are 
not requirements. The Commission worked to develop a non-threatening 
approach to address the needs of schools in this area and to help those 
people — administrators, teachers and others — on the firing line. The 
fifty-one recommendations were designed to involve local school boards, 
other local groups and concerned citizens in the formulation of local 
programs. What should evolve in Maryland, with the Commission's 
recommendations as a guide, is local school policy set by local school 
boards 1 . (The fifty-one recommendations appear in Appendix D.) 



Who received copies of the Commission 
Report? 



The Resolution establishing the Commission required that the final 
report be sent to the Governor, the President of the State Board of 
Education, the State Superintendent of Schools and that it be circulated 
generally throughout the State of Maryland. The resulting sweep of 
dissemination is broad because The Report is broad. The Commission has 
requested communities across the State to look at their needs for values 
education and allocate and coordinate their resources toward that goal. It 
has asked families to be more involved in the schools and for business, the 
voluntary sector and the churches to make experiences available to. 
students to help them grow positively. It has asked for a spirit of 
cooperation from, leadership that is reflected in policies favorable to values 
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education. The full list of those individuals and groups who initially 
received copies of The Report, under a letter of transmittal by Governor 
Harry Hughes, appears below: 

4 

OEach member of the Governor's Cabinet 

.1 

OHeads of government agencies (state and local as outlined in The 
Report) 1 

OEach legislator in the Maryland General Assembly 

OJoanne T. Qoldsmith, Preside-itt^o^^Alaryland State Board of 
Education 

OEach member of the Maryland State Board of Education 
O David W. Hornbeck, Maryland State Superintendent of Schools 
OJoseph L. Shilling, Deputy State Superintendent of Schools 
O Richard J. Deasy, Assistant State Superintendent for Instruction 
OJames W. Latham, Director, Office of Curriculum Development 
O Maryland State Department of Education's Public Affairs 
O Maryland's twenty-four local school superintendents 
OEach member of Maryland's twenty-four local school boards 
O Principals of every public p.nd private school in Maryland 
O State PTA President 
O Local PTA presidents 
O Teachers organizations (state and local) 
O Teachers unions 

O Institutions of higher learning (state universities and community 
colleges) i 

O Maryland Professional Academy for Principals 

O League of Women Voters 

O Various educational organizations, i.e., Association of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, etc. 

O Religious institutions (representative organizations and selected 
churches and synagogues) 

O Service Clubs (Rotary, Jaycees, Lions, et'\) 

O National Conference of Christians and Jews 

O State Chamber of Commerce 

OEach local Chamber of Commerce 

O Greater Baltimore Committee 

O Greater Salisbury Committee 

O Press (print and non-print) in each of the twenty-four school 
districts. 



Since the initial dissemination of The Report to key individuals in the 
1 categories above, the Maryland State Department of Education has 
responded to numerous Requests for The Report from citizens in Maryland 
and across the nation. 



What are the specific outcomes of the 
Maryland Values Education Commission? 

Some of the outcomes are: 

OA model process to unify divergent thinking around a common 
core of traditional American values that can serve as a national 
model. 

OA report with 5 1 recommendations that identifies the full scope of 
values education and the action steps necessary for Maryland. 

t> 

O An increased emphasis on values in a new mandated social studies 
framework in Maryland. 21 y 

OA district-wide values education initiative, led by a local school 
superintendent in Maryland. 22 

O A grand jury charge by a circuit court judge to study the teaching 
of values in Batimore City's schools. 23 

OThe heightened awareness and debate on local, state and national 
levels. 

O Landmark legislation in 1982 making federal funds available to 
teach the principles of citizenship. Secretary Terrel Bell's pro- 
posed education budget for fiscal 1985 would increase these block 
grant funds^by 52 percent. 21 

OThe formation of three national organizations dedicated to pro- 
moting the teaching of citizenship principles: 

1. The Center for Citizenship Education* Washington, D. C, was 
created in 1978 as a non-profit organization to promote 
citizenship education throughout the country. It has been 
instrumental in creating national awareness of the Maryland 
Experience, worked with the White House and local and 
federal officials on citizenship and values education issues and 
developed educational materials for teachers, students and 
administrators to teach the principles of citizenship. 

The Center organized three national meetings which, in 1981, 
led to the creation of; 



The Council for the Advancement of Citizenship, Washington, D, 
C, a national consortium of individuals and organizations 
working toward the revitali2ation of citizenship in America. 
The Council has sponsored the Jennings Randolph Citizenship 
Forums and numerous other activities. 

7 he ihizemhip Education Foundation, Inc., Rockville, Mary- 
land, was created in 1983 to promote the development of 
citizenship and values education programs within the state of 
Maryland as well as the Maryland Experience process 
nationwide. 

The work of the Maryland Values Education Commission is a beginning. 
It shows that the issues surrounding values education are complex and 
controverisal. It also proves that these issues can be resolved. Parents, 
teachers, and government officials throughout the country can now look 
to The Maryland Experience as the first of many actions to restore citizenship 
and values education to our schools on a planned, comprehensive and 
systematic basis. 



"A principal aim of this legislation should he the consideration of how our 
educational institutions can play a greater role in the development of values 
among our young people. However, such legislation should also take into 
account that there is a strongly J el t need that the strengthening of moral and 
ethical standards is a present concern in respect to other areas of our society: 
and therefore, strengthening efforts should not he confined to educational 
institutions. " 

— Jane C Glide 

— (Excerpt from written testimony ro rhe Maryland 
Genera! Assembly in support o! SJR-6i on March <S, 
1978.) 
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"W 7 *- <r/r; »o/ /wre /</ walloiv helplessly in the face of disintegrating influences: we can act!" 
— Hon. Eugene J. Zander 

Cosponsor of Senate JPoint Resolution 64 in the House of Delegates of the 
Maryland General Assembly 



In August, 1983, a questionnaire was sent to all members of the Maryland Values Education 
Commission. The purpose of the questionnaire was to elicit comments and suggestions about 
the Maryland Experience which could provide guidance to citizens of other states in theirlefforts 
to examine values and citizenship education programs. These representative comments are 
especially helpful because they reflect the ideas of the persons who planned and carried out the 
work of the Maryland Values Education Commission. 

Question: 

What practical benefits has the Commission produced for the State of Maryland? 



Response: 

O It has raised the level of awareness about values and citizenship education; it has shown 
the necessity of having character and citizenship values as integral parts of the public 
education system. 

Olt has shown that the current approach to values and citizenship education is highly 
fragmented. 

Olt has demonstrated how parents, community leaders, educators and other groups 
within the community can work together on this important issue. 

It has shown conclusively that members of the community can agree on a common set of 
citizenship and character goals. 

Page l-orty Nint- 
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Olt has provided elected officials and those responsible for education programs with ^ 

specific recommendations. 

Olt has provided advocates of improved values and citizenship education with specific •* v 

information and materials. J 

Olt has furnished an enlightened look at the burden societal goals have placed on our 
schools and shown the need for other agencies in government and the community to • 1 

assist the schools in order to achieve the goals of values education. 

V 

Question: 

If the Commission were to start over again, how could it produce the same benefits more 

efficiently (in less time or at less cost)? ••» 

Response: 

O Create an executive committee to provide greater structure for the early work. 

O Develop a comprehensive work plan for the Commission so that members are aware of ] 
the time and responsibilities involved and can plan accordingly. 1 

ODo not add new members after the work of the Commission has begun. £ 

OMake better use of the resources of the state'agencies^involved with the work of the 

Commission. - 
OUse a professional staff director and other support personnel where appropriate to *, j 

coordinate and expedite the work of the Commission. I'-l 
O Utilize full-day meetings of the Commission where appropriate. Two-hour meetings 

did not provide -enough time to review documents and materials prepared by the 

Commission. 

Question: 

What else do you wish the Commission had done? „ 



Response: g 

O Held more public meetings around the state to familiarize the general public with the 

work of the Commission. 
O Utilized the State Public Broadcasting System to better inform the public of the work ot 

the Commission. 

J Created better liaison with groups (other th;-.n the Maryland State Department of 
Education) representing history and social studies teachers. 

> Recommended that a cabinet-level post be established to aid in the implementation of 
the Commission's recommendations. 



Question: 

What advice would you give to citizens setting up a similar Commission in another state.-' 
I'.urt liitv 
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Response; 

OGet support from the Governor, State Superintendent of Schools and members of" the 
legislature as early in the planning process as possible. 

O Avoid the use of the word "values" in the name of your Commission. A term like 
"citizenship principles" is less controversial. 

OMake the Commission autonomous, reporting only to the Governor. 

O Involve the local press at the plannm&.stage so that the general public 'flull be familiar 
with the purpose of the Commission and thus able to follow its work. 

O Avoid the temptation to try and reform public education; stick with the narrow purpose 
of the Commission'. 

O Involve the full Commission in the early planning stage of the work. 

O Define the mission and come to agreement on the time frame of the work as close 

together as possible in order to assure continuity of the work with the original 

Commission membership. 

OBe sure that all potential Commission members have a clear idea of the time and work 
involved, prior to their appointment to the Commission, so that each can make an 
informed decision about becoming a member. 

tjHave a specific budget approved for the Commission. 

O Utilize professional staff dtpport, especially for research. 

O Identify persons as advocatcs/implementors who will be able to aid the Commission in 
implementing its recommendations. 

O Prepare and distribute summaries of each Commission meeting to all interested groups. 
OTry to respect the inherent wisdom that children have for their own lives and find ways 
to encourage parents, legislators and community leaders to promote that concept. 
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gaining support /™ w 

values education commission established by the legislature 



"The Mary I and Experience start eel as an idea. It became a movement. It responds to all of the 
negative attention schools have received with a positive plan of action for renewal. It is an excellent 
expression of our democracy in action. " 

— Senator Laurence Levitan 

Cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution (A in the Senate of the Maryland 

General Assembly 



One of the most important tasks facing any individual or group working to implement The 
Maryland Experience in another state is to develop strong, early support at all levels. Initially, 
this support should be developed among the general public, government offit'isdjtand members 
ot the educational establishment. The support of these groups is critical when moving into the 
legislative phase. 

Although improved values and citizenship education is an idea which a large majority of 
citizens, officials and educators support, this support must be solidified so it can serve as the 
basis for a plan of action. The controversial nature of the topic makes it extremely important to 
consolidate this support early by demonstrating to the individuals and groups involved that 
what is contemplated is really quite simple: 

Identify the consensus values within the community. 

Determine if and to what extent these values are being taught in the schools. 

Make recommendations for improving the quality of values education in the schools. 

A 1 98 3 survey of Baltimore County, MD, revealed that 79 percent of the responding parents 
believe it is the responsibility of the public school system to teach values. \ i percent of the 
parents also felt current efforts were not sufficient. When asked to define values education, these 
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parents responded with concepts such as right from wrong, citizenship, honesty, moral 
development, wofk ethics, personal responsibility and rcspccudt is interesting to note that 
these values bear.a striking resemblance to the character and citizenship values proposed by the 
Maryland Values Education Commission. The same survey revealed that 65 percent of 
elementary and 60 percent of secondary school teachers felt it was the responsibility of the public 
school system to teach values. This is in striking contrast to a 1978 survey of* Prince Georges 
County, MD, which revealed that 69 percent of all educators thought values education was 
prohibited in the public schools. 

Conducting such a survey in your community would be an extremely powerful tool to show the 
general public, government officials and the legislature that an undertaking similar to The 
Maryland Ex/wienie would serve the interests and desires of its citizens. A great deal of support 
can also be gained by familiarizing parents, educators and administrators with the work of the 
Maryland Values Education Commission, demonstrating that such a project is' possible. 

The next important step is to develop support among the local boards of education, state 
education agency and the Governor's office. These officials and groups are the most likely to be 
questioned by legislators when legislation is introduced. Their familiarity with the rationale 
underlying the legislation and their support of the objectives will have strong impact on 
members of the legislature. A proposal which has the acceptance of officials in related fields 
stands a much greater chance of receiving serious consideration from legislators than a proposal 
which is unfamiliar to them. . 

It is important. to have the proposed legislation carefully drafted prior to introduction in the 
legislature. Also, it is an excellent time to consolidate support by asking legislators who may 
share this concern for their comments on the draft bill.. This involvement strategy allows you to 
utilize the expertise of their staffs and tends to create a personal involvement with both stuff and 
legislator. This is an invaluable asset in procuring guidance and support from those directly 
involved in the legislative process. It is important to obtain the strongest possible sponsorship 
fur the legislation — for example, the chairman of a strong, highly visible, legislative 
committee. 

The following are some general suggestions based on Tlx Maryland l:\perivmv. They are by no 
means inclusive, but rather illustrative of some of the important areas. 

u Carefully research any previous efforts in this area. If they were not successful, discover 
why and avoid those mistakes. 

jUse a joint resolution format. This removes the appearance of forcing state and local 
boards of education to comply with a directive from the legislature. Boards of education 
may oppose any legislation they view as directly thrcatening^their autonomy. 

; Use of a joint resolution prevents passage of differing bills which can die in a conference 
committee. 

; If the bill is amended, or cannot be presented as a joint resolution, use the version which 
receives the best committee report. 

. Prepare a position paper on values education which briefly outlines the rationale and the 
objectives of the legislation. He sure to distinguish the ro ;/<</>/ of values education from 
specific approaches to values education, such as values clarification. 
Distribute the position paper to legislators, govenment officials and their staffs. Use a 
concise, easily read format. They do not have time to decipher lengthy documents. 
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OBe sure to employ professional lobbying techniques: 

— Identify the members of the committee to which the bill is assigned. 

— Present the rationale for the resolution to each Committee member separately and 
gain the individual support of that member. 

— Bring the bill to the attention of the committee chairman to ensure that it receives a 
place on the agenda. 

— Develop strategies to inform legislators of support the bill has deceived from the 
general public, educators and other government officials. 

— Enlist witnesses to testify when the*bill is introduced or to send letters in favor of the 
bill. These individuals should be highly respected in their fields and should 
represent major organizations such as school boards, social services, law enforcement 
and parents. 

— Be present when your bill is considered by committee or up for a vote*on the floor of 
the House and Senate. Your presence is a reminder of your discussions with the 
legislators. 

It is important to remember that this stage of development in your plan is critical. You should 
seek support and advice from anyone familiar with the legislative process in your state. Every 
novice must feel intimidated by the efforts involved and the complexities of the legislative 
-process. However, as people begin to understand the rationale for your program and the 
'important work it represents, you will be delighted — and inspired — -by the amount of 
support you will receive. Happily, you will come to the full realization that our democratic 
machinery really WORKS! * 
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Appendix A 




approaches to values education 



The concept of values education has often been confused with individual strategies to teach 
values. Five such approaches are: Values Clarification, Values Analysis, Moral Development, 
Inculcation of Values and Action Learning. A brief description of each follows below, 



Values Clarification 

Values Clarification became popular in the 1960s and has been used in a number of 
schools. Its emphasis is on the method used to choose values rather than on the specific values 
which are, in fact, chosen. 

Students are presented with hypothetical situations and asked to choose among alternative 
outcomes to those situations. They are asked to evaluate their choices in terms of what they reveal 
about their personal values. It is expected that students will thus be able to identify their own values 
and gain insights into the way their values relate to the values of others. The role of the teacher in 
Values Clarification is to help the student examine the values chosen while remaining non- 
judgmental as to the values themselves. This approach has been criticized because it fails to 
acknowledge the existence ot some common set ot values which is desirable and thus promotes 
relativism. The basis of relativism is that everything is subjective, nothing is genuinely right or 
wrong, all matters of value are matters ot personal taste, and matters of taste arc not to be disputed. 



Values Analysis was developed to help students use die principles o{ logical thinking and 
sucntitit investigation to examine values issues and questions. Methods used in this approach 
include structured rational discussion requiring application of reason as well as evidence in the 
houe ol values. It also hk hides debate ,:nd testing of principles. When faced with a choice between 
conflicting values, the student is asked to determine the extent to which certain values should be 
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adhered to in the face of competing values. This approach does assume the existence of a set of basic 
ideals and its goal is for students to be alble to understand their decisions more clearly as a result of 
examining the complex choices which must, be made when values compete. Disadvantages of this 
approach include the meecj for substantial teacher training in order to provide the expertise to teach 
Values Analysis, as well as the ne^d for stucjents to possess a high level of analytical skills. 



Moral Development 

The Moral Development approach is largely based on the work of Harvard professor, 
Lawrence Kohlberg. His theory is that all human beings go through specific stages of moral 
development, beginning with action motivated by avoidance of punishment and culminating 
with action motivated by concern for violating personal principles. This method utilizes the 
"moral discussion," where a group of students, presented with a moral dilemma, must identify 
the moral issues involved, examine their positions on these 'issues and interact with group 
members through discussion. This approach, based on universal ideals such as freedom, justice 
and human dignify, also relies on informal teaching throughout the environment to reflect the 
underlying values. It has been criticized because of its failure to fully demonstrate the validity of 
the proposed stages of moral development and requires students to make choices based on 
limited experience and immature judgments. It is further criticized because the moral 
dilemmas usecStl)r^discussion overstress certain types of problems without always presenting 
alternatives that reflect real life behavior. 



Inculcation of Values 

Under this approach, a preexisting set of values is instilled or internalized in students by 
repetition and modeling. The goal is to change the values of the students so that they more 
nearly reflect certain desired values. The desired values are included as part of the curriculum, 
and the school environment is used as a reflection of those values. Major criticisms of this 
method are that it is 'ineffective in many schools because of problems in maintaining discipline 
and order necessary for a good learning environment and that the values chosen to be inculcated 
may he too narrow for use in a pluralistic society and will offend certain groups. 



AciiOf 1 Learning 

This approach allows students to examine their values in the context of social ac tion. It 
encourages projects within t he school and community which give students the opportunity to 
view themselves as socially interactive persons who are members of the school and the larger 
community. A feature of this approach is its emphasis on experiential as well as classroom 
analysis of values. The overall goal is the student s understanding that difficult moral and 
ethical questions often occur in day to day contexts, and that their value system will have real 
effect on their decisions concerning how to relate within the larger community. Criticism of this 
approach revolves around the need for specially designated school personnel to identify action 
learning experiences available in the community, make arrangements lor transportation and 
act as liaison between school and community. 

Knee Si\c\ l'wn 
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Sealed with the Great Seal and presented to the Acting 

Governor, for his approval this day of ; 

at J o'clock, H. 
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A Senate Joint Resolution concerning 

Values Education Coanission 



President. 43 
50 



POB the purpose of requesting the Governor to .establish a 
Coaaission ■ to identify and assess ongoing prograas in 
■orals and values education in the schools of Maryland , 
if any $ ana to sake recoaaendations toward the 
iapleaentation of these prograas into the curriculua. 

Our fellow citizens generally are greatly concerned 
today by the apparent diainution of our traditional 
adherence and devotion to high standards of aoral and 
ethical conduct. This concern is felt to pervade the areas 
of both private and personal interrelationships and public 
qovernnental activities. 

Unhappily, all too often one observes or learns by 
extensive publicity of breakdowns in the noma! standards of 
individual behavior and violations of public trust. 

Although the great aajority of our people are av*re of 
this unhappy condition, a sense of helplessness as to how to. 
bring about a remedy appears to have taken hold of their 
consciousness. Concentrated attention to procedures which 
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2 SENATE J0 7.MT BESOLUTIOH Mo, 64 

aiqht serve to inculcate an appreciation of and devotion to 73 
our best values, is called for. Responsibility for 74 
formulating a broad proqraa of values education surely rests 75 
on the popularly elected State Legislature as veil as 
educators. 

The obvious first problems to face are: "Where do we 77 
beqin, and how far do we go?" Our leading national thinkers, 78 
educators, clergynen, and learning experts agree that the 
eleaentary . school is the appropriate place to start a 79 
prograa of appreciation of ideals and desirable personal and 
public conduct • It is at this tine students develop 80 
positive attitudes about our f ora of governaent, aoral 
codes, and value judgaents. 81 

The early school years are especially important because 83 

a critical stage of developaent is beginning - that of 84 
thinking in the abstract, aakinq judgaents that vill fora 

the basis of character for the years to coae. 85 

But these concerns Bust be carried through to aiddle 87 
school, high school, and college, and into personal and 88 
public life. The interaediate years are tines of 
experimentation and value assessaent; the upper years are 89 
periods of judgment and value testing. 

fc + t a l ee sEi e ul na* shee ld bo e r gae i s e d > arw i 9 1 

ewey to- whic h — foot e r e ifi eqh ivo — e ifciaoa ah i p- ■ ofcilloy aa d 92 
whi le valuo a aae t* n e t be - % aeghfc- -eap l ie it l y r * he y — a u ot be 
fcaw gh t i a pli e i fc ly b y e ea fc e afc wift^ v 

There are large nuabers of parents and educators who 94 
feel deeply t hat today's society and particularly our 95 
schools* aust address this *oid in the educational 
orientation and developaent of our children; now, therefore, 96 
be it 



BESOL7ED BT THE GENERAL ASSEHBLT OP HABYL AH D, That the 
Governor appoint a 20-aenbec Coaaission, with adequate 
funding, for the purpose of identifying and assessing 
ongoing prograas in aoral and values education in the 
schools of flaryland, and to aafce recoaaendations toward the 
iapleaentation of Values Education into the curricalua- 
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ssion should be balanced on the State and 
nd coaprised of representatives froa the 
te Departaent of Education, State Governaent, 
ard, local school board. State Association of 
ulua specialists, school teachers , school 
rgy ( Judeo-Christian sector), youth, school 
aaber of Coaaarce, Departaent of Labor, and 
lopaent, aedia , sports, service organization , 
at large. 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 64 



foster a seas* of civic aorality. Exanples are: Lives of 110 
our early founders, qreat Aaericans of the past and present, 111 
the great documents *hich were the basis of the heritage of 
Aaerica, notable statenents of principle by recent ainds 112 
that eaphasize devotion to ethical and aoral values; and be 113 
it further 

RESOLVED, That this prograa should not require a 115 
separate course designation with its own block of tiae in a 116 
school period. It could, however, be an addition to or used 
in conjunction with all areas of the curriculua with special 117 
eaphasis in Social studies or Aaerican History. To be 
useful,- though, it would need to be treated as a distinct 118 
eleaent of each course with its own resources and its own 
unique implementation foraat. M ap pt e ae hae t han a h >fe»y y 119 
»aa cam e * ni l ohiUSuAl y, — ta*e- This type of -values" 
prograa will serve to foster a respect for high standards of 120 
conduct and help students sake effective value judgaents, 121 
and to faailiarize the a with their "place in the world": and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That it is the sense of the General Asseably 123 
that the type of "values education" described is desirable \2u 
t roe the point of view of elevating the general ethical and 
aoral standards of our future citizens; and be it further 125 

BESOLVED, That copies of this Resolution be sent to the 127 
Acting Governor, the Honorable Blair Lee III; the President 128 
of the State Department of Education, the Honorable Richard 
Shifter, P.O. 8717, Baltiaore-Baahington International 129 
Airport, Baltiaore, Maryland 212U0; and the State 
Superintendent of Schools, Dr. David N. Hornbeck, p.o. Box 130 
8717, Baltiaore-Iashington International Airport, Baltiaore, 
Raryland 2MH0; and be published generally throughout the 131 
State. 



Approved: 



Acting Governor. 



President of the Senate. 



Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
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RICHARD SCHIFTER 
PRESIDENT 




Appendix 

PLEASE REPLY TO 
6907 CRAIL DRIVE 
BPTHESDA. MARYLAND 20034 



Maryland State Board of Education 

P.O. BOX B717 
BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21240 



May 21, 1979 



Stephen H. Sachs, Esquire 
Attorney General 
1 South Calvert Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 21202 

Dear Mr. Attorney General: 

I am addressing this letter to you in my 
capacity as Chairman of the Values Education Commission. 

The Commission has asked me to request your 
opinion on the following question: Are there any 
legal impediments to the teaching of ethical values 
in the public schools? 

This question has arisen because members of 
the Commission have been told by teachers and other 
school officials that the teaching of values may vio- 
late the principle of separation of church and state. 
Since the Commission first instructed me to write to 
you, I came across the enclosed article by Harry J. 
Hogan, in the May 20, 1979 issue of the New York Times , 
which states most succinctly the point of view with 
which our Commission is concerned: "There is no way 
that ethics can be taught in state- supported schools 
and universities without violating the First Amendment 
prohibition against the establishment of religion." 

It is our Commission's impression that Mr. 
Hogan' s statement and the similar views expressed by 
staff members of our State's public school systems are 
incorrect. We, therefore, request your opinion on this 
subject, so that the Boards of Education and staffs of 
our State's public school systems can be properly ad- 
vised. 



RS/rmc 
Enclosure 



Sincerely yours , 
Richard Schifter 
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STEPHEN H. SACHS 

ATTOWNGY GENERAL 



GEORGE A. NILSON 
OEPU1Y ATTORNEY GENERAL 
363-3724 

ELEANOR M. CAREY 

ASSOCIATE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 

»3'37?7 



MICHAEL A. MILLEMANN 
CHIEF GENERAL COUNSEL AND 
CHIEF. CIVIL DIVISION 
353*3742 

AVERY AISENSTARK 
PRINCIPAL COUNSEL 
OPINIONS AND ADVICE 
393*3747 

DAVID H. FELDMAN 

CHIEF OF LITIGATION 
3S3-3768 

JAMES Q KUIR 

COUNSEL FOR ADMINISTRATION 
3S3-3790 



OFFICES OF 




THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

ONE SOUTH CALVERT BUILDING 
i 

BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 21202 
301 '383-3737 



DEBORAH K HANDEL, CHKF 
CWMWAL APPEALS AND CORRECTIONAL 
UTWATW DIVISION 
3*34716 

DEBORAH E JENNINGS, CHIEF 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIONS DIVISION 
3*3*3733 

CHARLES 0. MONK II, chief 
ANTITRUST DIVISION 
3A3-20K 

"OTHER OFFICES: 

H. ROBERT ERWIN, JR., CHIEF 
CONSUMER PROTECTION DIVISION 
131 C E REDWOOD STREET 
■ALTIMORE, MARYLANO ?1 202 
383*6344 

ANDREW C TARTAQUNO. CHIEF 
MEDICAID FRAUD CONTROL UNIT 
16 CHARLES PLAZA 
SUITE 301 • ST 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 2 1 20 1 
353-7900 

ROBERT A. ZARNOCH, COUNSEL 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

104 LEGISLATIVE SERVICES BUILDING 

ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 21401 

2*36-3786 



July 19, 1979 



Mr. Richard Schifter 
Chairman 

Values Education Commission 
6907 Crail Drive 
Bethesda, Maryland 20034 

Dear Mr. Schifter: 

On behalf of the Values Education Commission ("Commis- 
sion 11 )* you have requested our opinion*on whether there are any 
legal impediments to the teaching of ethical values in the public 
schools. According to your recent letter, this issue has arisen 
because members of the Commission have been told by various school 
personnel and parents that the teaching of values may violate the 
First Amendment principles of separation of church and state as 
well as certain privacy rights. For the reasons given below, we 
have concluded that the fact that ethical values are taught in 
the public school system does not, standing alone, violate the 
Establishment and Free Exercise Clauses of the First Amendment of 
the United States Constitution 1/ or any privacy rights arising 
under the First Amendment, In reaching this conclusion, we have 
addressed only the narrow but crucial issue of constitutionality. 
We have not reviewed an, particular curriculum materials to see 
if they comport with the tenets of the First Amendment. It has 
not been necessary to do so in order to rssolve the constitutional 
questions. However, it is important to point out that although, 
in theory, the teaching of values in the public school system 
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1/ "Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
eligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. , , . 11 
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is not constitutionally deficient, certain specific subjects 
and methodologies taught or employed in the name of "values 
education" could, in fact, violate the religion clauses or the 
privacy rights of a student. For example, courses that foster 
a "religion" or secularism, .group sensitivity sessions that in- 
trude relentlessly into a student's inner thoughts, and com- 
pulsory questionnaires that focus on a student s emotional 
feelings and probe family interpersonal relationships appear 
to us to present serious constitutional problems in a public 
school setting.* But analysis of these possible issues is not 
our present task. 

The interplay of the two religion clauses of the First 
Amendment, which prevent the establishment of religion and pro- 
hibit infringement of its free exercise, have been given broad 
meaning and interpretation by the Supreme Court. As summarized 
in Everson v. Board of Education , 330 U.S. 1, 15 (1947): "The 
structure of our government has, for the preservation of civil 
liberty, rescued the temporal institutions from religious inter- 
ference. On the other hand, it has secured religious liberty 
from the invasion of the civil authority," 

Accordingly, two fundamental principles of 'Voluntarism" 
and "separation" emerge from these complementary clauses. The 
Free Exercise Clause guarantees freedom from any degree of co- 
ercion in matters of belief while the Establishment Clause, through 
the principle of separatism, ensures the integrity of church and 
state. Note, Toward a Constitutional Definition of Religion , 
91 l ? y /. L. Rev. 1056, 1058 (1978) . The confines of the Establish- 
ment clause have been stated as follows: 

"The 'establishment of religion 1 
clause of the First Amendment means at 
least this: Neither a state nor the 
Federal Government can set up a church. 
Neither can pass laws which aid one re- 
ligion, aid all religions, or prefer one 
religion over another. . . .In the words 
of Jefferson, the clause was intended to 
erect 'a wall of separation between church 
and State."* Everson v. Board of Education , 
330 U.S. 1, 15-16 (1947), quoting Reynold v, 
United Stat es, 98 U.S. 145, 164 (1878) ! 

Thus, the Supreme Court has given this clause a liberal but firm 
interpretation that its object "was to create a complete and 
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permanent separation of the spheres of religious activity and 
civil authority by comprehensively forbidding every form of 
public aid or support for religion. 17 id. at 31-32, To be up- 
held under the strictures of the EstablTshment Clause: the 
purpose of a law or activity must be clearly secular; its pri- 
mary effect must neither advance nor inhibit religion; and it 
must avoid excessive governmental entanglements with religion. 
Committee for Public Education v. Nyq uist. 413 U.S. 756, 773 



Expressed another way, the proper role of the government 
is one of neutrality in religious theory, doctrine, and practice. 
Epperson v. Arkansas . 393 U.S. 97, 103-04 (1968); Abington Town- 

ship v, Schempp , 374 U.S. 203, 222 (1963). This neutrality 

carries over to the Free Exercise Clause, which recognizes the 
value of religious training and observance and focuses on the 
individual's right to choose his or her own course in religion 
M free of any compulsion from the state. 11 Abington Township v . 
Schempp, 374 U.S. at 222. Therefore, to determine that a law or 
activity violates the Free Exercise Clause, it is necessary to 
show some type of coercion. Religious groups often invoke this 
clause to gain exemption from general regulatory statutes, and 
a balancing test that weighs any incidental burden on an indi- 
vidual's free exercise of religion against 3 compelling state 
interest in the regulation of a particular Subject has emerged. 
Sherbert v. Verner , 374 U.S. 398, 403 (19^3). 2/ 

Of course, before applying any ,6f the applicable tests 
there must be a determination of whether the teaching of; morals 
and ethics in the curriculum of the public schools constitutes 
a religious activity. Recently, the Third Circuit, in Malnak 

v. Yogi, Nos. 78-1568 and 78-1882 (3rd Cir. Feb. 2, 19797; 

ap^~44Q F. Supp. 1284 (D.N.J. 1977), held that the teaching of 
the Science of Creative Intelligence - Transcendental Meditation 
(SCI/TM) in the New Jersey public high schools constituted a re- 
ligious activity and thus violated the Establishment Clause. This 
holding reflected past decisions which had found that, for pur- 
poses of the First Amendment, religion does not have to encompass 



2/ See Giannella, Religious Liberty, Nones tablishment t 
and Doctrinal Development, Part 1,' The ReligiousTiberty Guaran - 
tee, HO Harv. L. Rev. 1381 (1967), for a more detailed analysis 
of this balancing test as applied by the courts in assessing re- 
ligious liberty claims. 
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a belief in the existence of God. Welsh v, United States , 398 
U.S. 333, 340-41 (1970); United States v. Seegar , 350 U.T. 163, 
185 (1965) ; Tor capo v. Watkins , 367 U.S. 488, 495 (196X) . Neither 
does an activity have to be formally connected with a recognized 
religious sect to be labeled religious. Engel v, Vitale , 370 
U.S. 421, 430 (1962), 

However, notwithstanding these expansive interpretations, 
religion certainly cannot be construed to envelop an educational 
program that attempts merely to impart basic ethical and moral 
values to the children of this society. On this point, the 
District Court in Malnak v. Yogi stated: 

"Similarly, principles which so-, 
ciety at large finds beneficial and 
useful are not religious in nature 
merely because similar principles are 
common to the dogmas of many religious 
sects. For example, a public school 
could teach its students that it is 
wrong to steal or murder without vio- 
lating the establishment clause. The 
public school could not teach its stu- 
dents to refrain from stealing because 
God has proscribed it. The principle 
is not necessarily religious, but be- 
comes religious if taught as a divine 
law." 440 F.Supp. at 1316-17, n.20 3/ 

Consequently, the fact that an educational program teaches 
moral and ethical views that bave their roots in the Judeo- 
Christian heritage would not, of itself, make such activity re- 
ligious in nature. M The term 'education 1 includes cultivation 



3/ This thought mirrors Justice Brennan's concurring 
opinion in Abington Township v. Schempp , 374 U.S. 203, 300 (1963), 
in which he explicitly states that although morning devotional 
exercises in the public schools are constitutionally infirm, 
there is nothing that forecloses teaching about the Bible or re- 
ligion in the classroom. "To what extent, and at what points in 
the curriculum, religious materials should be cited are matters 
. . , to entrust very largely to the experienced officials who 
superintend our Nation's public schools. 11 
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of morality as well as attainment of knowledge and intellectual 
culture. 1 ' Kaplan v, School Dist. of Philadelphia. 178 Pa. Super. 
Ct. 88, 90, 113 A. 2d 164, 166 (1955). Indeed, one commentator 
has observed tha,t moral education has always been "implicitly" 
taught in Americ'an schools, 

"In all schools, students are exhorted 
to 'be themselves 1 , and at the same 
time to f get along', a compound of in- 
dividualistic and social morality. By 
gentle persuasion, and on occasion by 
overt pressure, the schools enforce 
conventional personal behavior, civil 
virtues, parental moral codes and their 
own professional ethics. 1 ' Bereday, 
Values, E ducati on and the Law, 48 Miss. 
L.J. 585, 587 (1977). — ; 

Consistent with this tradition, your Commission is now 
attempting to formulate broad guidelines for the formal teaching 
of values in the schools (e.g., self-esteem, a sense of duty, 
personal integrity, tolerance for the rights of others). This 
appears to be an attempt to recognize and meet head-on the fact 
that high juvenile crime rates, cheating epidemics in all levels 
of schooling, and the M Wa$ergates M of our nation are indicia that 
our moral fibre needs strengthening. See, Essay Review, Moral 
Education Without Moral. Education , 49 Harv. Educ. Rev. 240 (1979). 

It follows that values education serves the legitimate 
secular purpose of preparing individuals to be self-reliant and* 
self-sufficient participants in society. Wisconsin v. Yoder , 
406 U.S. 205, 211 (1972). In doing so, it does not seek to aid 
or inhibit any particular religion. Additionally, the teaching 
of values does not of itself interfere with or burden anyone's 
freedom of belief. This is not to say that there could not be 
incidental course discussions of religion or that at times cer- 
tain "traditional" ethical values may not be espoused. Although 
there must be a complete and unequivocal separation of church 
and state, the First Amendment "does not say that in every and 
all respects there shall be a separation. . . .Rather, it studi- 
ously defines the manner, the specific ways, in which there shall 
be no concert or union or dependency one on the other. That is 
the common sense of the matter. 11 Zorach v. Clauson , 343 U.S. 
306, 312 (1952). The state must be f irmly commit ted to a position 
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of neutrality in religious matters, but it is not required to 
take an adversarial posture or to handicap religions. Everson 
v. Board pf Educati on, .330 U.S. 1, 18 (1947). 

We are not unaware of the debate that has accompanied 
values education by parents who believe that the school cur- 
riculum should stick to the M 3 R' s M or that courses in values 
represent intrusions into the privacy of family life. 4/ This 
controversy is not unlike hat surrounding the teaching of sex 
education courses, and it is important to note that the courts 
have uniformly upheld these courses when challenged by parents 
as violating the Establishment and Free Exercise Clauses of the 
First Amendment as well as privacy rights. See , e.g. Merc er v. 
Michigan State Board of Education , 379 F. Supp . 580 (E.D. Mich. 
1974) ; Cornwell v. State BoarcToT Education , 314 F . Supp. 340 
(D. Md. 1969); Citizens for Parental Rights v. San Mateo County 
Board of Education , 51 Cgl, App, 3d 1, 124 Cal . Rptr, 68 (1975); 
Hopkins v. tjflfiiderTBoard of Education , 29 Conn. Supp. 397, 289 
A. 2d 914' Medeiros v. Kiyosaki , 478 P. 2d 314 (Haw. 1970). 

These decisions reflect the State 1 s "undoubted right 
to prescribe the curriculum for its public schools" as long as 
its programs neither aid nor oppose any religion, Epperson v. 
Arkansas, 393 U.S. 97, 107 (1968). 0nl> when that power is 
abused and there are attempts to tai^p* learning to the princi- 
ples or prohibitions of a particular r^igious sect or dogma 
will the Courts interfere. (For example,- in Epperson , a criminal 
statute prohibiting the teaching of the Darwinian theory of evo- 
lution was struck down.) To allow parents to regulate their 
children's education to conform with their religious beliefs 
would "tend to render a well-regulated public school system vul- 
nerable to fragmentation whenever sincere, conscientious relig- 
iour conflict is claimed. M H opkins v, Hampden Board of Education , 
289 A. 2d at 924. Neither may the fear that a state education law 
might be deliberately violated by one or more school teachers or 
administrators warrant the decision that a values education course 
is unconstitutional. "The Court pannot assume that any ^religious 
activities seep into or permeate the secular purposes oT the cur- 
riculum." Id. at 923. 

Parents opposed to value;; education might allege that- 
these courses would interfere with their parental authority to 
teach ethical values at home as well as their right to privacy ^ 
under tne First; Amendment . 5/ In the challenges to sex and family 



4/ See Struck, "School Debate Heats Up Over Teaching of 

Values' 1 , The Sunday Sun, May 27, 1979, at Al. 

5/ See, e.g. , Ci riswold v. Connecticut , 381 U.S. 47 c ), 483 

(1968). " " ~ ' * " 
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education courses, the two most often cited authorities for 
this position are Meyer v, Nebraska , 262 U.S. 390 (1923) (up- 
holding the rights of parents to have their children learn a 
c?n e /?noif nguage ^ and P ierce v. Society of Sister s, 268 U.S. 
510 (1925) (upholding the rights of parents to have their children 
educated in private schools). It is true that in these and re- 
lated cases, the Supreme Court has recognized that "the custody, 
care and nurture of the child reside first in the parents, whose 
primary function and freedom include preparation for obligations 
the state can neither supply nor hinder/' Prince v. Commonwealth 

of Massachusetts, 321 U.S. 158, 166 (1944) . But it has never 

been held that the rights of parents or the family itself are 

n^V 68 ^}^ 1 ? 11 ^ 11 the P ubli c interest. Par ham v. J .L. , 47 
U.S.L.W. 4740, 4745 (U.S. June 19, 1979). 

In its role as parens pa triae , the State legitimately 

has restricted parental control through compulsory attendance 

laws, child labor laws, health measures such as vaccinations 
and other ways, " 

"[The state's] authority is not nulli- 
fied merely because the parent grounds 
his claim to control the child's course 
of conduct on religion or conscience. 
. . . [T]he state has a wide range of 
power for limiting parental freedom 
and authority in things affecting the 
child's welfare; and this includes, to 
some extent, matters of conscience and 
religious conviction." Prince v. Common - 
wealth of Massachuse tts .~T2T US. at 
166-67. " ~ 

Thus, an earlier challenge by Maryland taxpayers seeking to prevent 
the implementation of sex education courses on this very basis 
(i.e., that as parents they had the- exclusive constitutional righl 
to teach their children about such matters at home) was rejected ' 
by the court, which characterized the theory as a "novel proposi- 
tion. Cur nwell v. State Board of Education , 314 F. Supp . at 342. 

In conclusion, it is our belief-- that values education 
may be included in Maryland's curriculum for its public schools 
without infringing on any First Amendment rights. Of course, suci 
programs must steer a neutral course in the religious sphere and 
maintain the firm wall that separates our religious and secular 
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lives. Also, such courses must preserve the classroom as a 
true "market place of ideas" and avoid a "religion of secular- 
ism" or the indoctrination of one-sided views. The controversy 
that has arisen stems from fear of governmental intrusion into 
personal lives, and the Commission has a sensitive task ahead. 
Obviously, programs that would require disclosures relating to 
a student's innermost thoughts and facts relating to the per- 
sonal and intimate lives of families should be avoided. The 
vigilant protection of constitutional freedom is ^nowhere more 
vital than in Che community of American schools." Shelton v . 
Tucker, 364 U.S. 479, 487 (I960). 





Ellen M. Heller 

Assistant Attorney General 




Principal Counsel, 
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MARYLAND COMMISSION ON VALUES EDUC ATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



Appendix D 



CHAPTER I. THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL » 

I The Slate Board of Education and each of the Stales local 
boards ol education should formally review this Commis- 
sion's lormulation ol character value goals, together wiLh 
the Attorney General's opinion ol July 19. 1979. and Should 
consider adopting a statement on goals [or character and 
citizenship education. 

2. Alter adopting a statement on character and citizenship 
goals, each local board should call upon the local superin- 
tendent ol schools to formulate a plan ol action designed to 
improve the effectiveness of the schools in reaching those 
goals. In formulating such a plan, the superintendent should 
consider the recommendations of this Commission as well 
as such other suggestions as may be valid and appropriate 
and should arrange for consultation on this plan of action 
with parents, school stafl. community service groups, and 
other representatives of the genera! public. 

V Having adopted a statement of character and citizenship 
goals and having received ihe superintendent's recommen- 
dations, local boards of education should review the super- 
intendent's recommendations for anion, should implement 
those recommendations which meet board approval, and 
should distribute copies of the statement of principles to 
each school* principal under their jurisdiction. 

4 Each school system which has not yet done so should 
prepare a description of the expected qualifications and 
tasks ol a principal Each school system which has hereto- 
iore adopted such a description should review the text to 
determine whether character value goals are adequately 
covered and. il ihev are not. should amend the text accord- 
ingly Among the relevant desired qualities are the 
follow ing: 

<a> I he principal should demonstrate moral courage and 
strength and should he able to establish and maintain 
appropriate standards ol behavior. 

(hi Ihe principal should be a responsible individual who 
indicates a concern lor all people. 

U I I he principal should be lair in dealings with all teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents. 

U\) Ihe pimeipal should displav a sense ol professional 
commitment bv being vv illmg to"go the extra mile."and 
should be sensitise to stall and pupil needs* 

le) Ihe principal should be approachable. Iriendlv. and 
"open 

s (iiiidelmes lor screening committees which recommend 
candidates lor pnncipalships should dnect due attention to 
the local school hoard \ expectations with repaid to a princi- 
pal's abilit\ to help a school achieve Ihe local school hoard's 
chaiactcr and citizenship goals 

\s ,i candidate's written resume would not uveal much 
.ibout that person's competence in this held, the questions 
.isked in ihe miei . lew with the screening committee should 
be designed to elicit comments ahich would shed light on 
the .spuing puncipal's ahilitv to help a school achieve the 
<. fun. at ci v a hie goals 

t< Siieenmg committees th.it lecommend pnncipals should 
miisisi ,>| pci sons horn v.nving backgrounds, including 
p. iK nts and pcismiN mm sciung oi who ha\e pieuoush 



served as principals. In providing for a screening process, 
local boards of education should adopt policies and proce- 
dures appropriate to ihe local school district, mindful of as 
well as guided bv the opinion of tl.e local community. 
7. The State Board of Education should call upon the Stale 
Superintendent of Schools to prepare a program for the 
enlargement of the Maryland Professional Development 
Academy so as to include units dealing with the subject of 
the principals role in character and citizenship education. 
As so enlarged, the total effort of the Maryland Professional 
Development Academy should be further expanded by 
involving a greater number of principals for a longer lime 
period each summer. The Academy should play a major role 
in improving the performance of principals and enhancing 
their stains as educational leaders in ihe Stale. All principals 
should be expected 10 participate in this effort. Because of its 
critical importance lo the school system, the program 
should be- called lo the express attention of the Governor 
and the General Assembly and should receive their full 
support. 

X. Local boards of education should review ihe administrative 
staffing pattern of the schools and should prov ide principals 
with sufficient clerical and other assistance so as to free time 
for the critical leadership tasks vv hieh a principal is'cxpected 
lo perform. 

9. Principals should serve an initial probaiionarv period 
Th creafier. principals should undergo periodic, thorough 
re-evaluations and should remain in their positions only if 
their records demonstrate their continued competence to 
hold a position of such importance. 
10 I he position of principal should be significant!) enhanced, 
both in terms ol status and compensation. Generallv speak- 
ing, we believe that ihe position of principal ought to be 
v iewed as a position of line responsibility, requiring greater 
talents and. therefore, deserving of higher rank and compen- 
sation than most ol the persons holdingadminisir. iveposi- 
lions in the central office of the local school svsiem. 
■II. I he State Board of I ducal.on should call upon ihe Stale 
Superintendent lo develop, in cooperation with local school 
superintendents and institutions ol higher education, a 
program to assist principals in broadening theii experience 
and knowledge, through special seminars and such other 
methods as may be found appropriate. 
12. 1 oca! boards of education should instruct superintendents 
to develop a program to upgrade the positions ol vice and 
assistant principals and lo improve inservice training lor 
persons holding those positions 



CHAPTER 2. IHE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

1 1 I he standard o! the National Association ol Stale Directors 
ol I eachcr ! ducat ion and Certification relating to character 
and citi/enslup education should be moreclcarlx dehned so 
.is to indicate, .is n ^ applied in teacher training institutions 
in Marvland. what specific hehaviois are desired ami how 
these teacher skills arc to beacquned Accrediting ageruies 
should he contacted bv Ihe Mar;, land State Boaul ol } dura- 
tion to esploie wavs m which citi/enslrp and v. i lues educa- 
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tion might be specifically incorporated in the standards thus 
assuring that all teacher preparation institutions give 
specific attention to the acquisition of the necessary skills by 
their student teachers. (See Appendix (i for the statement of 
the NASDTEC Standard.) 

14. The Maryland Stale Hoard of Education should approach 
teacher training institutions to in\ cstigate thoroughly the 
gap between theory and practice, i.e., how do the theories 
and research about value beliefs affecting student learning 
translate into skills pre-servicc teachers need to master. 
These institutions shouk! also examine their own priorities 
to determine how seriously character and citizenship educa- 
tion skills are included in their teacher preparation 
programs and w here in pre-serviee programs characteristics 
expected of teachers (e.g., competence, dedication, role 
modeling, and voluntary efforts) are equally to be expected 
of college instructors. 

15. More emphasis in teacher education programs needs 10 be 
placed on Inning student teachers learn how to recognize, 
relate, and assimilate principles and concepts of character 
and citizenship education so that they arc brought into focus 
in the entire curriculum. Such educational goals transcend 
specific aspects of indi\idual curricula. 

16. The Maryland State Board of Fducation should take steps 
lo insure that student teachers hn\e specific guidance in 
course selection to enable them to handle the variety of 
problems in discipline likely to be encountered in their 
leaching careers. 

17 local boards of education should institute policy which 
would be required lo implement the previously adopted 
Statement of Purpose on Values Education. 

IS. Principals, teachers, parents, and pupils along with curricu- 
lum and staff development personnel should be involved in 
planning a comprehensive character and citizenship educa- 
tion* inserv ice program. 

19. Inservice programs should recognize that values are 
"taught" 1 both consciously ;:nd unconsciously and should, 
therefore, be planned to relied the character and citizenship 
goals enunciated in this report. 

20. Inservice programs that are flexible and responsi.e lo the 
needs of leachers should be planned, rather than have all 
teachers participate in the same inservice activities. 

21 I he inserv ice programs should generally be conducted at t he 
local school level. 

22. Though the local school might wcM be the major locus for 
inservice for values education tor teachers, there are roles 
for other agencies and levels of education w hich make inter- 
agency coordination a necessity . 

2.1 Youngsters who have serious.. chronic problems of social 
maladjustment should be placed in an alternative school 
selling and offered a program and sjipcrv ision which w ill be 
specially designed lo assist ihem in the process ol socializa- 
tion (Note should be taken ol our Recommendations in 
Chapter 4 concerning action lo be taken on students who 
have violated l he law.) 

24 Arrangements should be made in all schools lor youngsters 
who are disruptive and only temporarily out ol control in be 
separaied promptly Irom the rvM ol the student body and 
placed under supervision until they regain their composure 

25 It must be made clear to leachers thai ti is iheii responsibility 
to take all appropriate steps lo discouiagc the outbreak ol 



disruptive behav ior and to end it once il has broken out. We 
recognize fully that teachers cannot be expected to risk 
physical injury in quelling disorder. On the other hand, they 
must not ignore disorder whether it occurs in the classroom 
or in any other part of the school selling. Their responsibil- 
ity, as indicated* is lo take all appropriate hieps. which might 
in some eases mean personal intervention and in others 
might mean that unruly behavior must promptly be 
reported to the principal. 

26. Beyond that, it should be made clear lo leachers that if they 
become aware of violations of the law or of school regula- 
tions, such violations rv. isi also be reported lo the principal. 
Consideration should be given to the possibility of such 
reports being treated as confidential, if that is necessary to 
protect teachers against physical attack. 

27. Major responsibility for good order in a school building 
rests ultimately with the building principal. Il should be the 
responsibility^!" principals lo counsel leachers on how they 
can most effectively act to prevent or end disruptive behav- 
ior. Teachers should not be penalized in their evaluations for 
their efforts to end disruptive behavior, either by intervening 
personally or by reporting it. as long as they act reasonably. 

28. T eachers should be provided with effective inservice train- 
ing on how to deal with disruptive behavior including infor- 
mntion as to all relevant laws and regulations. In the course 
of such inservice training it should be explained to them that 
they may be sued for theiractions. This is one of the profes- 
sional hazards they must face. At the same lime, local 
boards of education should make certain that such teachers 
do receive adequate legal protection lor their reasonable 
acts. 

29. The Slate Bpard of Fducation should clearly articulate and 
w idely disseminate policy on the rights of teachers and their 
access to due process in cases involving threats. and or 
injuries caused by students. 

M). I hose local boards of education with vague, relatively 
lenient, unpublished, and or inconsistently applied sanc- 
tions against such illegal acts as the use. possession and or 
distribution of controlled substances should review and 
revise their policies lor handling such inlractions. 

31. local boards of education should seiiously consider all 
feasible means of reducing large school populations, includ- 
ing possible consideration of the continued or alternative 
use of school buildings scheduled lo be closed because ol 
declining pupil populations. For example, w here an unusu- 
ally large high school population exists, consideration 
should be given lo the possibility o! sending part ol the 
student population to a neighboring junior high school 
scheduled lo be closed. Where school populations are larger, 
boards of education should consider the stalling ratio ol 
pupils io teachers and the possibility of prov idm t Niddilional 
suit f to handle diflicult discipline problems more 
adequately 

12 We recommend that the teacher organizations make a 
conscious and conscientious ellorl in the negotiations ol 
l heir contractual requests with boards ol education lo 
express positions which will irnlv lacihtate the achievement 
ol the goals ol ci'i/enship and chaiactct education 

U W e recommend lhal leachers who do not have conlheling 
commitments vohmteci their efforts m cam me. out school 
piogiams ol an cMracm nculai nature which could be 
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perceived as being beyond the "call of duty." The demon- 
stration ol' concern for pupil growth in such areas as after- 
school tutoring, counseling, coaching, club advising, 
pros ides a role model of desirable citizenship traits for 
students to emulate. However, in encouraging such addi- 
tional perlormance ol teachers, administrators should pay 
appropriate attention to the provision of satisfactory work- 
ing conditions in school huildings, including heat and 
personal security. 
34 We wish to stress that there should be extra pay for extra 
work. 

35. I here should be no provision in the negotiated agreements 
which infringe on the principal's right and need to direct the 
activities of a teacher during the normal working hours, 
particularly activities designed to maintain good order in the 
school day 

36. We recommend that local school boards and educational 
leaders should be alert to opportunities in the negotiation 
process with their teachers to enunciate policies calculated 
to encourage joint action toward student growth in basic 
character and citizenship values. 

CHAPTER 3. PI PH. SERVICES GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 

37. Guidance counselors shall actively promote the ten (10) 
character objectives and eight (8) citizenship objectives 
adopted by the Values Education Commission. Counselors 
with appropriate training shall conduct inservicc courses or 
workshops for classroom teachers and other staff members 
to insure that all stall members ha\e the skills to do likew ise. 

3S. F very local education agency shall formulate a K-12 
program for the early identification, counseling, and where 
appropriate, the referral of such students to outside 
agencies. 

39 A task analysis or evaluation of a counselor's /ob should be 
performed by the Maryland State Department of Education 
to determine which counseling services demand the exper- 
tise ol prolcssional. trained counselors and which services 
can be performed by clerical staff; outside community agen- 
cies. b\ Nolunteer aides, and in some instances, by classroom 
teachers. 

•10, I verv local education agency and theState Board of Educa- 
tion should explore alt leasibie means lor strengthening and 
increasing the guidance programs ollered to elementary 
school students 

•41 I oca I school boards should examine \ arious funding proce- 
duies (or distribution ol pupil services resources. Sulllcient 
hinds should be allocated to insure implementation of am 
C'omm.ssion recommendations that mav be adopted. 

CHAPTER 4 OTHER-AGENCY COOPERATION AND 
DISCIPLINE AND DISRUPTIVE 
BEHAVIOR 

42 We recommend that ihc Stale government establish an in- 
telligent \ council to coordinate all appropriate recommen- 
dations ol r his report hetwec. public and private 
community agencies and the schools 

4 * I h. Stale Super intciidcnt and the superintended and hoard 
ot cd ui a (ton in each of the 24 school districts is requested to 
appoint ti uisk lorcc ol stall members, representatives ol 
pertinent agencies, and interested :ns in the community 



: to examine the adequacy of cooperation between the school 
system and other public private agencies that could make a 
contribution to the teaching of character and citizenship 
values. This task force would also examine discipline and 
disruptive behavior in the schools to make recommenda- 
tions that might be helpful to ihe school district to: 

(a) Quantify the magnitude of these problems. 

(b) Chart long-range plans— where indicated- for activat- 
ing parents, students, and community agencies to work 
for more acceptable levels of human conduct in the 
cqjymunity and eliminate physical abuse, vandalism, 
ari', other symptoms of disruptive behavior in the 
community. 

(c) Obtain stii^fand other resources needed for the schools 
to overcorfie these debilitating problems, where they 
exist. 

CHAPTERS. PARENTS' ROLE 



44. School systems should develop a Parents' Responsibilities 
and Rights document similar to that for students. This 
would help to clarify the expectations of both the home and 
the school. Sonic systems have devised a handbook of poli- 
cies and a calendar of events- all systems should consider a 
comparable publication. 

45. We recommend that a board of advisors be appointed for 
each public school in the State. The board should be from 
three to live in number, selected by the principal from 
citizens in the school community, serve staggered terms, and 
serve as an advocacy group for that particular school in 
matters dealing with the local board of education or paren- 
tal concerns in that school community. 

CHAPTER 6. CURRICULUM IMPLICATIONS 



46. (a) First and foremost, schools must have strong programs 
in history and government, literature, and the arts. 
"The humanities are to be studied because they 
show what human intelligcnceand will have done, 
how they have achieved what they have and how 
they have failed, and why the questions and 
methods involved bear on human life and aspira- 
tion. Great tradition in the humanities from 
Socrates to the present stress the superiority ol 
respect lor evidence and reasoned discourse over 
idiosyncrasy, mere opinions, or prejudice as 
means of seeking the truth." 
(Edwin Maitrv) 

(b) Careful evaluation and selection ol textbooks and 
library material should take place to- insure that the 
opportunity exists lor students to harvest the richness ol 
the humanities. 

(c) Schools should pay careful attention to extracurricular 
programs, including athletics, as these opportunities 
help students to understand team work and inter - 
dependency and to develop sell-esteem 

(d) Students should learn about the worlds major reli- 
gions I ndersianding and respect lor beliels and tradi- 
tions which arc central to others is an essential 
ingredient lor health) human relations. 

te) \ xposure to the vital moral choices before our society 
should he a locus ol every school these social and 
moral issues, such as poverty, the problem ol how we 
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live together in a multi-ethnic, multi-racial multi- 
. religious society; ecology; civic responsibility; and war 
and peace are examples of crucial human problems 
which students must deal with and begin to understand. 
If) The development of local services and or human serv- 
ice projects that^provide students with n personal expo- 
sure to the needs and "'concerns of the elderly, the 
handicapped, the ill, the poor can provide unique 
opportunity for' students to grow and develop into 
caring and mature persons. In addition, the numerous 
cultural resources of {he community such as museums, 
symphonies, etc., can add enrichment to student life and 
should be utilized by the schools to the fullest extent 
possible. 

(g) Effort to involve and to communicate with parents is an 
absolute necessity. They must know what the schools 
» goals are and how they plan to achieve them. Parents 
can provide a unique kind of support and assistance to 
schools in the common task they share of nurturing the 
development of their children. 
47 We call upon each of Maryland's scho districts to develop 
its own program that will more effectively Transmit to each 
generation the character and citizenship objectives that arc 
so vitally needed if we are to successfully face the challenges 
and needs of a free democratic society. 
4K. (a) The Maryland Values Commission requests that each 
local education agency distribute copies of this report to 
appropriate officials, including board members, parenl- 
teacher association presidents, and interested commun- 
ity groups, and schedule several meetings designed to 
discuss and evaluate the recommendations contained 
herein. 

(b) Each local education agencv should establish a broad 
based commission, including parents and community 
groups, designed to evaluate existing curriculum and 
instruction: to examine the experience of other schools 
or school systems more thoroughly involved in charac- 
ter and citizenship education; and to aid in curriculum 
design or revision that will result in an organized, 
comprehensive, and structured values education 
program. 

(c) Once a plan is adopted, adequate inscrvicc training 
programs lor teachers must be developed. Such a 
program should be based upon the following principles: 

I . teachers must be well aware of the IS character and 
citizenship traits and should feci secure enough 
about their importance to be willing to deal with 
their practical application in an explicit way. 

2 Application of the character and citizenship traits 
should be drawn h orn real or realistic experiences il 
they arc to become part of the behavior patterns ol 
students. 

} I he teacher is a role model who must respect the 
rights ol individuals and who must establish an 
honest, accepting, and non-threatening atmosphere 
in the classroom, 
id) Implementation must be monitored b\ the school's 
administration and stall involved must be held accoun- 
table lor meeting expected levels ol performance, 
(e) I he overall ellort should be periodically evaluated bv 
local education agencies based upon established goals 



49. The State Department of Education sh6uld establish a 
resource center for values education and assign one or more 
persons the prime task of providing guidance to local educa- 
tion agencies (EE As) which want and request aid in carrying 
out the recommendations of the Maryland Values Commis- 
sion. # Similarly, each l.E A should develop a specialist who 
will be able to aid individual schools within the district. 

5Q. Development and implementation of a program by I.EAs 
need not and should not be delayed pending the receipt of 
additional resources. Most of the recommendations of this 
Commission are presently being dealt with in some manner. 
Changes in emphasis and minor shifting of resources that 
may be necessary should receive priority consideration. 

51. We recommend that copies of the Maryland Values Educa- 
tion Commission's list of characterand citizcnshipvalucsbc 
distributed and appropriately displayed in every classroom 
in the State. We recommend that this recommendation be 
implemented by the Governor. 
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PRINCIPALS 



MARYLAND VALUES EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT 

LEGEND; 



ACTION (ACT) — Adoption by official action, of a policy or regulation by ihe governing body 
COOPERATION (COOP) — rndorsomont and encouragement to teachers 

IMPLEMENT (IMP) — Sottm nto motion procedures to carry out policy, regulations, and recommendations 
MONITOR (WON) 

RECOMMENDATION (REC) — Development of proposals for Board of Education action 
SUPPORT (SUP) — Providing resources necessary for implementation , t 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



GOVERNOR LEGISLATURE 



STATE 
BOE 



STATE LOCAL 
LOCAL SUPT. OF SUPT. OF TEACHER 

ROE SCHOOLS SCHOOLS ORGANIZATIONS 



1 -i Adopt cNvnctor vaiuo goals 

1 ? Implement goats 

I 3 PfovKJo Support and resources to implement 

goats 

• 4 Prcparo and adopt qualifications ol Principal 

emphasiro goals implemented 

'■5 Seioen Pnncipalship candidates reabilil> in 

values leadorsrwp 

1 -6 Adopt Principal solecdon policies and proco- 

duros. emphasize values leadership 

17 Expand Prolessionai Oovelopmeni Acadomy 

1-8 Provtdo adequate support staff for Principals 

1-9 Evaluate Principals performance and assignment 

• 10 Upgrade qualifications, expectations and com- 

pensation ol Prmcipalship 

1-11 More omphasis on Principal s training 

'•12 Upgrade qualifications and performance of 
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incorporate c*tr/onship and values education m 
Teachor Corlification 

Dntormmo adequacy teachoi training reteaching 
values 

Tram loachors to mtograto values nducation into 
Curriculum 

Tfiiin loachers to maintain discipline 

implement Statement of Purpose on values 
education 

Plan comprehensive values education inservue 

Recogn./e that an toachors ip.nh v.Twps in 
service plan " 

individuaii/e insgrvirc to teacher npnds 
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? 32 Uso in-school suspension as appropriate 

? Don t condone disrupwo behavior on school 

campus 

2 y\ Report soriOuS Pupi' violations to Principal 

1 V> Principals tram teachers to handle d'sruptivo 

bohavior 

2 36 Provide tegnl protection tor teachers who 

mtervone 



IMP 
IMP 

IMP 
IMP 

IMP 



COUNSELORS 



P'udnre paints responvhiiitips and iiqnts 
publication 



Estates* 'oeni school xdvsofy boards 



TEACH VALUES 

1 .16 
i a: 

\ 44 



ViT-if»» PdiiCiit'on pprmpates an aspects ot schem 



Vn'ues ortm ation iIpvpiops uu\ ot broad into"npci 

( nmnui'My Support 



F ostpf Aidi» 'ntf>r,»%t in vo'vjps Comn"SS<o" Report 



St,iti> Dppaftn^p'^ m Erturat on assistant <- to 
loc a>s 



MoO/" i.-nplpm»»niatn)n *'tn 'i'SOvj'U'S < u»fP' s t'i 

fivoi'ari'p 



P'Sptay c.h<vai tor ano" r ivp^^t goa's >i i>\.t»ry 

t.f.isv oom m StatP 



ACT 



3-37 implement character and citizenship obiccttves 

3-38 Ear'y identification counspnng roferrat 

\ J9 Do tasfc ana'ys»s and iob description of 

Counselor s |Ob 

3 .10 Strengthen elementary school guidance 

>4t Provide adequato funds 'Or pupil servicos 

3 42 Establish State mtor-Agency Coordinating 

Council 

W3 Appoint Task Force io pxanime discipline and 

disruptive behavior 

V4.'t StimyiatP mtprost in Coordinating Council and 

TasK Force Popovs 



PARENTS 

V 44 



ACT 



ACT 



ACT 



ACT 
ACT 

ACT 



IMP 



IMP 



IMP 
IMP 



IMP 
REC & "MP 



RE C & IMP 



REC A iMP 



^ ' IMP 

REC A 'MP 



ACT REC A »MP REC 4 iMP 

ACT REC 5 "MP PEC 5 IMP 

ACT MFC & "MP "EC a IMP 

IMP IMP 



IMP 



IMP 



COOP 
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